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FOREWORD 

These  notes  are  the  result  of  intermittent  studies 
in  scanty  leisure  hours,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  of  reading  in  places  so  widely  separated  as 
the  Cher,  Bapaume  (in  1917),  Suez,  and  Calcutta. 
I  have  been  able  sometimes  to  carry  with  me  the 
editions  of  Verrall,  Wecklein,  and  Hermann,  and  a 
small  Liddell  and  Scott.  More  often  I  have  had 
the  bare  Oxford  Text  as  my  companion.  At  all 
times,  since  leaving  Oxford,  I  have  been  out  of 
reach  of  any  library,  and  have  been  travelling  too 
frequently  to  accumulate  any  great  quantity  of 
literature. 

Researches  made  under  such  conditions  must 
necessarily  be  very  tentative,  and  I  am  only  too 
aware  of  their  inadequacy.  In  deciding  to  publish 
my  notes  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  may,  for  one  reason  and  another,  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  perfecting  my  inquiries,  by  a 
certain  disgust  at  the  lack  of  attention  paid  by 
scholars  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  in  the  world's 
history,  and  by  a  hope  that,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  my  conclusions,  they  may  possibly 
stimulate   someone   with   greater   opportunities   to 
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Foreword 

interest  himself  in  Aeschylus.  Should  that  hope  be 
fulfilled  my  labour  will  have  been  well  repaid. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing Professor  Gilbert  Murray  for  some  kindly  interest 
and  advice,  and  Mr.  Cookson  of  Magdalen  for  some 
very  interesting  lectures  on  the  Agamemnon,  which 
were  the  immediate  impulse  to  research. 

But  it  is  to  two  scholars  now  dead  that  I  owe  the 

greatest  debt  of  gratitude:  to  Dr.  Arthur  Verrall 

and  to  Mr.  Edmund  Morshead,  master  of  Winchester 

College,  and  translator  of  the  Oresteia,  each  of  whom 

in  his  own  time  and  place  taught  that  Greek  is  not 

a  dead  language  but  an  inspiration  which  endures 

for  ever. 

E.  S.  HOERNLE. 
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NOTES  ON 
THE  TEXT  OF  AESCHYLUS 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Aeschylus  was  the  first  in  time,  and,  as  some 
consider,  the  first  in  merit,  of  the  Athenian  tragic 
poets.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  tragedy. 
Yet  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  but  the  shadow  of 
a  great  name. 

For  this  there  are  two  main  reasons.  The  first, 
a  strange,  self-coined  vocabulary  and  a  trick  of 
unexplained  allusion  which  at  times  renders  his 
style  difficult  and  obscure;  the  second,  already 
prominent  in  the  days  of  the  Byzantine  critics,  the 
very  imperfect  record  of  his  plays,  preserved  to  us 
in  a  few  manuscripts,  which  are  prima  facie  so  corrupt 
as  to  render  doubtful  the  meaning  of  whole 
passages.  The  problem  for  the  modern  reader  is 
to  determine  not  merely  what  the  poet  meant  by 
what  he  wrote,  but  what  he  actually  did  write. 
Thus,  while  his  work  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the 
world's  literature,  it  is  but  little  read  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Many  who  would  naturally  enjoy 
his   plays   are   repelled   at   the  outset   by  textual 


:>r:Kcheefe,'dii:tAe*Text  of  Aeschylus 

difficulties,  and  the  need  of  constantly  weighing 
the  merits  of  numerous  emendations.  We  require  a 
standard  text  which,  if  it  cannot  command  universal 
approval,  is  at  least  based  on  clearly  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism. 

The  task  which  confronts  the  would-be  editor 
of  Aeschylus  has  been  well  described  as  the  course 
between  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis — the  perils  on 
the  one  hand  of  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the 
readings  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  of  blind 
conjecture  on  the  other.  Of  the  first  Dr.  Verrall, 
despite  the  real  value  in  other  respects  of  his  stimu- 
lating work,  has  furnished  a  striking  example. 
For  the  second,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Appendix 
to  Wecklein's  edition  of  the  plays,  which  gives  a 
list  of  emendations  proposed  by  various  scholars. 
With  the  aid  of  this  it  would  be  possible  to  compile 
an  edition  in  which  scarcely  one  line  would  stand 
as  written  in  the  codices. 

Where  so  many  eminent  critics  have  differed  in 
their  treatment  of  the  problem,  it  might  seem  rash 
to  tackle  it  anew.  None  the  less,  the  difficulties 
are  not,  I  believe,  insuperable;  and  these  notes  are 
an  attempt  to  indicate  the  right  methods  of  approach. 

The  problem  before  us  is  to  recreate,  from  manu- 
scripts admittedly  corrupt,  the  plays  as  they  came 
from  the  mind  and  pen  of  Aeschylus;  and  its  solu- 
tion will  depend  in  the  main  on  the  views  taken 
of  three  factors: 

I.  The  types  of  mistake  made  by  the  ancient 
copyists; 
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2.  The  rules  of  poetry  and  rhythm  observed  by 
Aeschylus;  and 

3.  His  style  and  grammatical  usages. 

These,  though  capable  of  separate  treatment  in 
some  degree,  are  none  the  less  connected  with,  and 
interact  upon,  each  other.  Clearly,  apart  from 
obvious  unintelligibility,  a  passage  can  be  considered 
"  corrupt  "  only — 

(a)  If  the  language  is  obscure  and  ungrammatical; 
and 

{b)  If  metrical  canons  are  violated. 

To  determine  whether  the  laws  of  metre  or 
grammar  have  in  fact  been  violated  we  must  have 
a  lucid  and  well-reasoned  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  poet  admitted  licence  or  innovation  in 
these  matters;  while  in  suggesting  emendations  the 
scholar  must  himself  observe  the  rules  adhered  to 
by  the  poet.  He  must,  moreover,  be  able  to  account 
for  the  transformation,  in  the  copyist's  hands,  of 
the  original  reading  into  the  corruption.  Again, 
an  editor  believing  the  manuscripts  to  be  hopelessly 
corrupt  will  be  readier  to  suspect  corruption  on 
the  ground  of  some  slight  obscurity  in  meaning 
or  apparent  grammatical  or  metrical  irregularity, 
where  another,  trusting  the  manuscripts,  will  per- 
haps find  in  such  irregularity  or  obscurity  a  base 
and  parallel  for  explaining  difficulties  apparently 
similar  in  other  passages. 

Finally,  while  it  is,  I  hope,  possible  to  formulate 
certain  methods  of  criticism  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
explain  logically  the  exact  reason  for  preferring  one 
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reading  to  another,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted that,  apart  from  a  general  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature  and  thought,  it  is  essential  to  read 
and  reread  Aeschylus,  to  absorb  his  style,  and  to 
attune  the  ear  to  his  rhythms,  until,  where  logic  and 
reason  fail,  instinct  will  show  the  way.  If  it  be 
objected  that  instinct  is  blind  and  overlaid  with 
personal  taste — an  objection  to  some  extent  valid — it 
yet  remains  true  that  often  an  emendation  prompted 
by  the  feeling  that  Aeschylus  would  not  have  written 
what  is  recorded  in  the  manuscript  will  eventually 
find  support  from  evidence  which  was  at  first  not 
consciously  in  the  emendator's  mind;  and  such  in- 
stinct will  at  least  protect  the  scholar  from  those 
inconsistencies  of  criticism  and  absurdities  of  sug- 
gestion which  have  at  times  sullied  the  work  of  even 
eminent  critics. 

With  this  we  will  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
three  factors  indicated.  And  whatever  be  the 
writer's  fault  in  exposition,  the  search  for  true  read- 
ings from  masses  of  unintelligible  syllables  or  from 
evident  errors  has,  or  should  have,  at  once  the 
fascination  of  a  clever  detective  study  and  the  delight 
of  producing  from  some  dull  and  misshapen  pebble 
a  gleaming  and  many-faceted  jewel. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  THE  COPYISTS 

Before  considering  details  we  must  at  the  outset 
appreciate  firstly  the  types  of  errors  common  to  all 
copyists,  and  secondly  the  special  difficulties  which 
confronted  those  who  wrote  the  Aeschylean  manu- 
scripts. 

Anyone  who  has  had  much  copying  work  to  do 
— ^lecture  notes,  for  example — ^will  find  that  he  some- 
times makes  mistakes,  and  that  these  fall  into  four 
main  classes : 

1.  He  will  occasionally  write  the  same  word  or 
group  of  words  twice. 

2.  He  will  sometimes  omit  words,  and  especially 
words  similar  to  those  immediately  following  or 
preceding. 

3.  Occasionally  words,  syllables,  or  vowels  are 
transposed  in  order. 

4.  More  rarely,  but  appreciably,  he  will  write 
a  word  phonetically,  or  at  least  substitute  for  one 
word  another  with  similar  sound  but  different 
spelling — e.g.,  "  their  "  for  "  there,"  "  were  "  for 
"  where,"  and  so  on. 

The  extent  to  which  such  mistakes  will  occur, 
and,  still  more,  to  which  they  will  remain  undetected, 
will  rest  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  copyist's 
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intelligence  and  education,  upon  his  familiarity  with 
the  subject-matter  of  that  which  he  copies,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  is  making  a  copy.  Thus 
a  man  copying  for  wages  will  be  more  careful  than 
one  copying  for  his  own  advantage;  an  ignorant 
man  will  make  more  mistakes  than  an  educated, 
especially  in  spelling;  and  men  will  copy  generally 
more  correctly  that  which  they  understand  perfectly. 
These  factors  are  not,  however,  always  cumulative. 
An  ignorant  man  whose  wages  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  transcript  may  actually  work  more 
carefully  and  accurately  than  an  educated  also 
working  for  wages,  because  the  former  will  not  dare 
to  use  any  initiative  in  correcting  what  appear  to 
be  mistakes,  whereas  the  latter,  having  more  confi- 
dence in  himself,  may  use  his  discretion.  To  this 
last  point  we  shall  return  later.  As  a  general 
rule  the  more  educated  the  copyist  the  fewer  the 
mistakes. 

Thus,  supposing  a  man  in  a  distant  colony, 
where  English  books  are  unobtainable,  were  to 
make  for  a  friend  interested  in  poetry  a  copy  of 
Swinburne's  Atalanta,  he  might  make  mistakes 
originally,  but  he  would  have  the  knowledge  and 
discretion  to  correct  them,  and  possibly  the  con- 
scientiousness to  make  a  clean  and  accurate  fair 
copy.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clergyman  in 
a  big  town  were  trying  to  interest  in  poetry  a  class 
of  working  lads,  and,  not  having  funds  to  buy  them 
printed  books,  were  to  allow  them  to  make  manu- 
script copies  of  Spenser  or  Shakespeare :  and  suppose 
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that  these  lads  occasionally  wrote  from  each  other's 
copies  or  even  assisted  each  other  by  dictation. 
Then  we  should  surely  find  numbers  of  the  mistakes 
above  noted,  and  especially  errors  of  spelling  in 
dictated  lines.  We  might  also  expect  to  find  a  few 
deliberate  alterations.  Someone  more  cocksure,  or 
possibly  one  more  interested  and  intelligent,  will, 
in  passages  that  he  does  not  understand,  alter  an 
unusual  word  to  one  more  familiar,  or  even  slightly 
remodel  a  sentence.  Assume,  further,  that  in 
cases  where  one  manuscript  is  copied  from  another, 
there  are  in  the  latter  some  corrections  of  mistakes, 
and  also  some  marginal  notes  and  explanations,  and 
there  is  no  scholar  at  hand  to  point  out  which  are 
corrections  and  which  explanatory  notes.  Clearly 
these  will  occasionally  be  confused.  Corrections 
will  be  overlooked,  and  notes  will  creep  into  the  text. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  this  is  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Aeschylean  manuscripts.  The  copyists 
were  often  very  imperfectly  educated.  If  Greek 
was  their  mother-tongue,  there  was  at  least  as  much 
difference  between  the  colloquial  dialects  of  the 
tenth  to  sixteenth  centuries  a.d.  and  the  classical 
Attic  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  as  there  is  between 
modern  colloquial  English  and  the  language  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets.  We  will  not  interrupt  the 
argument  by  giving  examples  here,  but  a  number 
of  illustrations  will  be  found  later.  So  much,  then, 
for  common  types  of  error. 

We  come  now  to  special  difficulties  that  have  no 
modern  counterpart.    They  are  two: 
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1.  The  form  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts. 

2.  The  material  on  which  the  copyists  wrote. 
The  most  ancient  manuscripts  were  written,  like 

old  Greek  inscriptions,  in  uncials — i.e.,  capital 
letters.  There  was  no  distinct  break  between  words 
and  sentences,  and  often  even  the  endings  of  lines 
were  not  definitely  marked.  (For  an  illustration  let 
the  reader  look  at  Fragment  99  of  Aeschylus  in  the 
Oxford  Text.)  This  alone  would  make  the  task  of 
copying  difficult. 

Suppose  our  working  lads  were  set  down  to  copy 
obscure  poems  of  Browning  or  Meredith,  let  alone 
Chaucer,  written  in  cramped  capitals.  We  should 
expect  to  find,  and  surely  would  find,  one  or  both 
of  two  results — unintelligibile  nonsense  in  places  or 
unintelligent  attempts  at  reconstruction.  When  it 
is  added  that  many  of  the  Greek  uncial  characters 

(i)  A(a),  A(S),  A{\); 

(ii)  N  w,  Ai(ao,  A1(\0; 

(iii)  M  (fi),  A  A  (aX),  AA  (Sa);  or 
(iv)  C  (0-),  O  (0),  0  (6),  6  (6), 

and  so  on — ^were  very  similar,  it  can  be  realised  how 
easily  errors  could  creep  in  and,  once  made,  how 
easily  they  could  remain  uncorrected,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  education  of  the  copyists,  where  language 
and  vocabulary  were  difficult. 

But  the  second  factor,  the  material  on  which  the 
copyists  wrote,  is  almost  more  important.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  cheap  paper  and  the  printing  press 
that  we  can  scarcely  visuaUse  correctly  the  condi- 
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tions  of  copjdng  when  these  did  not  exist.  The 
copyists  wrote  on  parchment  which  was  so  expen- 
sive that  it  was  not  unusual  to  scrape  off  unimportant 
writings  and  use  it  afresh.  And  to  make  many 
copies  was  out  of  the  question.  A  copy  of  a  play 
once  made  on  parchment  was  an  heirloom,  and  those 
through  whose  hands  it  passed,  if  they  had  any 
notes  to  make,  wrote  them  in  the  margin  or  between 
the  lines,  spaces  which  had  also  to  be  utilised  for 
corrections;  and  thus  corrections  and  explanations 
were  liable  to  be  confused,  if  their  manuscripts  were 
copied  in  turn. 

There  might  be  even  more  striking  results.  If 
the  reader  ever  cares  to  make  a  copy  of  a  whole 
Greek  play  he  will  probably  occasionally  make 
serious  errors.  He  will  omit  a  group  of  lines  or  a 
stanza.  In  such  cases  rather  than  spoil  the  look 
of  the  page  by  a  number  of  corrections  and  notes 
he  will  tear  it  up  and  start  afresh.  But  this  remedy 
was,  owing  to  the  expense  of  material,  denied  to  the 
ancient  copyist,  who,  if  he  left  out  a  stanza,  had  to 
write  it  in  later.  He  might  perhaps  write  a  note  that 
it  was  out  of  place,  but  this  note  might  easily  be 
overlooked  by  a  succeeding  copyist,  amid  a  mass  of 
other  notes  and  explanations. 

Further,  errors  of  all  sorts,  even  when  detected, 
might  well  remain  uncorrected  by  a  scholar  who 
kept  the  manuscript  primarily  for  his  own  use, 
since  he  might  prefer  to  leave  unaltered  mistakes 
of  which  he  was  well  aware,  rather  than  spoil  the 
look  of  the  folios  by  wholesale  correction.     The 
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ancients  paid  less  attention  to  strict  accuracy  and 
more  to  caligraphy  than  we  do.  Moreover,  they 
generally  committed  the  classics  to  memory,  and 
written  copies  were  in  the  nature  of  books  of  refer- 
ence. They  couldn't  carry  about  manuscripts  in 
their  coat  pockets ! 

Thus,  arising  out  of  the  special  conditions  under 
which  the  copies  were  made,  we  find  three  special 
types  of  error: 

1.  The  confusion  of  Greek  uncial  characters. 

2.  The  mistaking  of  notes  for  corrections  and 
vice  versa. 

3.  The  transposition  of  words  and  even  groups 
of  lines  and  stanzas. 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that, 
if  the  above  appreciation  is  correct,  the  manuscripts 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  be  hopelessly  unreliable,  and  that 
an  editor  can  hardly  be  condemned  if  he  discards 
their  evidence  and  emends  freely.  But  here  comes 
into  play  a  psychological  factor  on  which  I  touched 
above  (page  6,  middle). 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  copyists  were  to 
some  extent  guarded  by  their  very  ignorance,  of 
which  they  were  sufficiently  aware  not  to  attempt 
correction  of  the  errors  which  they  found  in  the 
manuscripts  they  were  copying.  Thus,  though 
what  they  actually  wrote  was  often  nonsense,  that 
very  nonsense  contained  the  material  and  evidence 
of  the  true  reading.  The  reader  will  realise  that  an 
educated  man  copying  poems  for  his  own  pleasure 
from  an  illegible  manuscript  would,  on  being  faced 
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with  a  meaningless  passage,  probably  try  to  recon- 
struct it  with  the  help  of  his  imagination.  Again,  if, 
after  parting  with  the  original,  he  were  to  find  mis- 
takes in  his  copy  he  would,  if  unable  to  recover,  or 
refer  to,  the  original,  use  his  memory,  which  might 
be  at  fault.  An  uneducated  copyist,  on  the  other 
hand,  working  for  wages,  would  copy  what  he  found 
and  leave  what  he  had  written,  in  the  hope  that  the 
reader  would  be  able  to  elucidate  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Aeschylean  manuscripts  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  hand  of  educated  scholars,  whose 
notes  and  reconstructions,  dating  from  older  codices, 
are  preserved  in  those  now  extant,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  note  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which 
copyist  after  copyist  has  recorded  exactly  the  same 
obvious  mistake.  As  a  general  rule  the  work  of 
educated  editors  {e.g.,  that  of  Demetrius  Triclinius 
in  the  Farnesian  MS.)  is  far  less  reliable  as  evidence 
of  the  true  reading  than  the  nonsense  recorded  by 
the  illiterate  but  slavish  copyists. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tale,  told  in  certain 
works  of  psychology,  of  the  scholar  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  the  press  papers  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  He  invariably  found 
that  the  proofs  were  bad  in  English,  indifferent  in 
Latin,  good  in  Greek,  and  best  in  Hebrew,  their 
correctness  varying  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language  possessed  by  the  printer,  who 
worked  most  carefully  where  least  confident  and  least 
tempted  to  use  his  own  discretion.  Similarly,  while 
the  Aeschylean  manuscripts  abound  in  errors  which 
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appear  childish,  so  obvious  is  the  correction,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  a  conscientious  record,  and  in 
cases  where  the  true  reading  is  less  apparent  their 
evidence  should  never  be  disregarded. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  may  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  an  antithesis : 

(a)  The  MSS.  are  quite  unreliable  in  petty  detail, 
and  where,  assuming  a  slight  corruption,  for  which 
parallels  can  be  found,  we  can  by  a  trifling  change 
obviously  improve  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  we 
should  never  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  should  never 
accuse  the  poet  of  obscurity  or  harshness  in  grammar 
and  metre  in  order  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the 
copyist. 

(b)  They  are  quite  reliable  in  that  they  preserve 
the  material  for  a  true  reading,  and  we  should  never 
suggest  or  accept  an  emendation  without  being  able 
to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  reading  came  to  be  perverted. 
And  we  should  wherever  possible  give  parallels  of 
admitted  corruptions  and  of  generally  accepted 
corrections:  that  is,  we  must  always  work  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown. 

A  few  editors  seem  to  have  observed  these 
principles,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  buoys  marking 
the  channel  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  which  we  spoke  at  the  outset;  but  it  is  valuable 
to  define  them  clearly  and  to  bear  them  always  in 
mind. 

The  most  striking  contrast  of  the  observance 
and  disregard  of  them  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
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Prometheus,  11.  407-10    (Oxford  Text),  where  the 
codices  read : 

[jue'yaXo(T')(rjfjbovd  t'  ap)(^ato'jrp€TTrj 


(Tvvo/MaifJLOVcov  re  nfiav. 

To  fill  the  generally  recognised  gap  of  four  syllables 
above  marked,  Dindorf  has  suggested  irepOo/jbevav, 
Fritzsche  Bvpo/jLcvot,  and  Hermann  BaKpvxeei.  No 
possible  explanation,  short  of  sheer  carelessness  or 
an  accident,  such  as  a  blot  or  hole  in  the  page  of 
the  original,  can  account  for  the  loss  of  any  words 
of  such  letters;  and  the  majority  of  other  emenda- 
tions are  equally  irrational.  Wecklein,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  eaireptoL.  Now,  not  only  does  this 
suit  the  sense  admirably,  for  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  are  represented  as  mourning  the  sorrows 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  Hesperians  or  people  of  the 
West  are  alone  not  mentioned  specifically  in  our 
extant  manuscripts,  but  the  omission  can  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  uncials  -7) 
arivovcTL  (ECTENOTCI),  badly  written,  looks  very 
like  ka-irepioi  (ECIIEPIOI),  and  might  easily  have 
dropped  out  by  a  common  type  of  error  already 
noticed.  In  short,  Hermann  and  others  have  reHed 
on  blind  conjecture,  Wecklein  on  imagination  guided 
by  reason  and  experience. 

We  may  go  a  little  farther  in  this  quest.  It  will 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above  how  easy 
it  was  for  notes  and  explanations  to  be  mistaken 
for  corrections,  and  hence  inserted  into  the  text. 
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It  was  not,  however,  so  likely  that  words  would  be 
omitted  unless  preceded  or  followed  by  similar 
words.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  if  of  two  stanzas, 
clearly  of  the  same  metre  and  intended  to  corre- 
spond, there  are  in  one  more  syllables  than  in  the 
other,  it  is  safer  to  assume  interpolation  in  the 
former  than  omissions  in  the  latter.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  perhaps  in  the  Prometheus, 
11.  425-35  (Oxford^  Text),  where  the  Medicean  MS. 
reads : 

/jLovov  Brj  TTpoaOev  [^aXkov]  iv  7r6voc<;         aTpo<f)i]^ 
SdfievT^  [dBafjL€VToBeTot<i  Ttrdpa  Xv/i,at<?]  elaiBofiav 

09  alev  virepoxov  aOevo^  /cparacov 
_  _-    ovpdvLov  re  7r6Xov 
va)TOi<;  viroaTevd^ei, 

^od  Be  7r6vTio<;  kXvBcov  dvTta'Tpo<l)^. 

^vfjLTrLrvcov  •  crTeveL  ^vdo^  • 

Ke\atv6<;  [B']" AlBo<;  viTo^pep.et,  jxv'xp^  ya?, 

TToyal  6^  dyvopvTcov  Troraficov 

arevovffiv  dXjo<i  OLKTpov, 

[N.B. — The  brackets  are  mine.] 

Here  the  second  stanza  is  obviously  complete 
and  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  interpolated 
B\  to  which  a  hundred  parallels  can  be  found. 
Yet  Hermann,  in  defiance  of  all  probability,  has 
assumed  large  lacunae  on  the  supposition  that  the 
strophe  is  correct  and  the  antistrophe  incomplete, 
although  dWov,  Tirdva,  and  "KrXavO'  are  clearly 
comments   on,    and   explanations    of,   fiovov^    and 
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dSa/i€VTo8eToi><;  Xvfiai<;  is  a  clear  cross-reference  to 
11.    147-8     TTpocravaivofJLevov    rala-B^    aBafMavroBeTOKri 

[Note. — The  strophe  should,  I  suggest,  read  as 

follows : 

fjbovov  Be  TTpoaOev  iv  ttovol^; 
decov  ia-eiBo/Miu  Ba/nivO^ 
09  alev  virepo'xpv  aTepo<:  KpaTaiSyv 
pcoToyv  ovpdviov  re  ttoXov 
voTOLf;  v7ro(rT€vd^€i, 

Translating,  '*  Ere  this  one  only  did  I  see  bound  in 
the  toils  of  the  gods — ^him  who  ever  beneath  the 
vast  strain  of  his  mighty  back  and  the  vault  of 
heaven  groaneth  with  raining  tears." 

The  confusion  between  vcotodv  (NOTON)  and  the 
less  familiar  votoc';  (NOTOIC)  at  thd  beginning  of 
succeeding  lines  is  only  natural,  as  is  the  corruption 
of  Kparaicjv  to  Kparaiov  after  crrei/o?.  For  the  use 
of  voTot9  compare  the  same  play,  11.  401-2,  irapecap 
votLol^  erey^a  iraydi^,  Notos  was  the  rain  wind,  and 
the  idea  conveyed  is  not  merely  that  Atlas  wept 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  heaven  borne  upon  his 
shoulders,  but  that  the  mists  and  rains  which  clung 
round  the  mountain  head  were  his  tears.  For  a-Tevof 
note  the  scholion,  an'  evOela^  t?}?  to  cnevo^  (?  diro 
TTj^  dvevOeia^  iaTL  to  crrei/o?).] 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  types  of  error  common  in 
the  Aeschylean  manuscripts.  Let  us  take  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Suppliants,  as  written  in  the 
Medicean : 
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Zeix;  fiev  acpUreop  iirlSoi  wpocppovco^; 
CTToXov  fjfierepov  vaov^  dpoevr^^ 
aiTo  irpoarofiifov  XeTTTo-fiadwv^ 

NetXof  •  Alav  3e  XeiTrovaac^ 
')(6ova  (TV'y')(ppTOv  %vpia  (fyevyofiev 
ovTiv*  €<^'  acfjuaTO  STj/ajXaa-la^ 

ylrijcfxp  7ro\ea)9  yvcDadetaai^ 
aW  avToy€V7)Tov'^  (j>v\a^dvopav^ 
yd/JLOv  AlyvTTTOV  iraihcav  dae^rj  t' 
ovora^oij^vai, 

Aavab<;  Be  Trarrjp  koI  ^ov\apxo<; 
Kol  <TTa(Tiap')(pf;  rdSe  ireaaovojiSiv 

kvBktt'  d'x^atMv^  iireKpavev 
(pevyeiv  dvehrjv  Bca/cvfju  •  d\eov^^(G  Sia/cvfjLJSdXeop) 
Keaoai^^   3'  "Apyov<i  yalav  06 ev  hrj 
yevo<;  rjiierepov  rrjf;  olarTpoBofiov^^ 
^oo<;  ef  67ra</)^9  Kd^  iirLvoLas:^^  (corrected  from 
eTniTvoiaf;) 

Aio<;  evxoiJievov  TeTeXearai. 

Correct  readings : 

1.  vdiov.  MS.  vaov.  Wrong  combination  of  vowels 
into  a  diphthong,  and  consequently  wrong  accent 
and  scansion. 

2.  dpdevr'.  Cop3dst  has  mistaken  0  in  uncials 
for  O. 

3.  XeTTToyjrafidOcoi^  or  tcov  XcTrrafJidOcov.  The  copyist 
has  either  omitted  rcav  (TON)  after  Icov  (ION)  or 
yjra  before  fia — in  either  case  an  omission  of  one  of 
two  similar  syllables.  Having  made  this  initial 
mistake  he  has  further  thought  that  XeTrrafjudOeov 
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was  a  compound  adjective  derived  from  XeTrro?  and 
fiavOdpetv,  and  so  has  written  XeTrro-fiadtav. 

4.  Xvirovaav.  ei  for  t,  and  l  for  et,  are  common 
errors.  There  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  vowel  and  diphthong  were  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  in  late  Greek — i.e.,  this  is  a  phonetical 
error. 

5.  SrjfirjXao-Lav,  agreeing  with  ovriva,  and  a  cognate 
accusative  after  (l>evyo/jL€v.  The  mistake  may  be  due 
to  misinterpretation  or  to  a  misreading  of  the  uncial 
archetype — i.e.,  lAI  for  IAN.  Also  see  notes  7 
and  8. 

6.  yvcoaOelaav.  The  copyist  has  not  understood 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  and  has  converted 
the  accusative  into  a  nominative  agreeing  with  the 
subject  of  <l)€vyojjL6v, 

7.  We  should  probably  read — 

aW'  avTOTckec  <f>v^avopia, 
yd/jLov  avToyevTj  t'  ovora^ofievac 

— i.e.,  avTOTekei  (ATTOTEAEI)  has  been  confused 
with  avToyevTJ  (ATTOFENE),  and  hence  omitted. 

8.  The  reading  (j>v'Ka^dvopav  is  due  partly  to  a 
misreading  or  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  misapplied 
correction  of  BrjjurjXaa-la — la  *  av.  Finally,  Alyvirrov 
iraihtov    dcre^i}  is   a  gloss  on   ATTOrENH  •  TON 

AirrnTOT  haiaon  acebh. 

9.  dxecav,  a*  and  €  were  commonly  confused,  owing, 
apparently,  to  similarity  of  pronunciation.  Compare 
Eumenides  656,  where  M  reads  irpoahe^ane  and 
later  MSS.  TrpoaBe^erai, 
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(Note  an  interesting  combination  of  a  misreading 
of  uncials  with  phonetical  errors  in  Choephoroe  474, 
alcofiav  alpet,v  =  Bi^  a)fiav  epiv — i.e.,  A  for  A,  ai  for  e, 
and  ei  for  t.) 

10.  hiCL  Kvfi  oXlov.  The  MS.  readings  are  clearly 
due  to  a  phonetical  error. 

11.  KeXaai — i.e.,  A  for  A. 

12.  ola-TpoBovov.  Possibly  N  has  been  mistaken 
for  M,  but  more  probably  the  copyist  has  dehber- 
ately  changed  the  unfamiHar  termination  -Bovov 
into  the  familiar  -Bofiov. 

13.  einirvola^.  The  copyist  has  deliberately 
changed  the  right  reading,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, into  the  more  familiar  word  i7nvola<:. 

Here  are  a  few  other  examples : 

I.  Errors  in  copying  from  uncials: 

o  (O)  for  CO  (O),  Sofidrcov  for  Bcofidrcov  (Eum.  354) 
o)  (O)  for  0  (O),  K€p(OTV7rov/jL€vaL  for  KcpoT'  (Aga 

655). 
7)  (E)  for  €  (E),  TrXrjKTa  for  irXexTa  {Pers.  618). 
6  (E)  for  T}  (E),  Kparepo^  for  Kparrjpo^  (Cho.  291) 
B  (A)  for  a  (A),  Be^ojxevov  for  de^ofievov  (Supp. 

856). 

a  (A)  for  B  (A),  alcofiav  for  Bl'  a)fiav  {Cho.  474). 
a  (A)  for  \  (A),  OeaKTopi  for  BeXKropi  {Supp 

1040). 
\  (A)  for  a  (A),    Xrj/jLfidTCOP    for    drj/idTcov    {Aga, 

I418). 
J/  (N)  for  \  (A),  ai^  o^o-a  for  dXovaa  {Aga.  1048). 
X  (A)  for  V  (N),  yivcofiai  for  yeXcofiai  {Eum.  789). 
5  (A)  for  1/  (N),  So/io)*/  for  v6fi(p  {Eum.  576). 
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V  (N)  for  h  (A),  Aao9  votw  for  ^loahoTcp   {Aga. 

1391). 
7  (F)  for  t  (1),  7ra<y(ovio<;  for  Tralcoviof;  (Aga.  5^2) . 

t  (I)   for  7  (r),  aloDv  for  a7a)z/  (T^^J.  774). 

7  (F)  for  T  (T),  Xvypov  for  Xvrpbv  (Cho.  48). 

T  (T)  for  7  (F),  ayLt</)'  amoLf;  for  a^if>vya^  (Supp. 

806). 
TT  (H)   for  T  (T),  a7ra\at9   (M)  for  draXai^  (V) 

(P^rs.  557). 

T   (T)    for    TT     (11),    TTVpCOTOV     iOT    TTVpCOTTOV    (PfOm. 

667). 

7  (F)  for  IT   (n),    evOevovvT^   d'yav   for   -ra  ITaz/ 

(Eum.  994). 
a-  (C)  for  6  (€),  avvovTrjpo<i  for  evOvPTrjpo'i  (Supp. 

7^7)' 
€  (G)  for  <r  (C),  €vyv(f)r}  for  a-vyyvoLT)  (Supp.  215). 

0  (O)  for  (9  (6),  €oep  for  €6'6i;  (Sw/)^.  66). 

6  (@)  for  cr  (C),  <pp6vo<i   delov    for   <^p€z/'    0   aelov 

(Cho.  389). 
/tf  for  ^,  f€apvBcKo<i  for  ^apv8iKo<;  (Cho.  936). 
y8  for  /x,  ^lacTfidroov   (Cod.  Ven.)    for  fiiaa-fiaTaJv 

(Aga.  1420). 

2.  Phone tical  errors : 

01  for  f,   Sototz/  for  SvoLv  (Cho.  994). 

Lf   for  01,  evQvvov  for  evOoivov  {Cho.  257). 
7;    for  a*,  TTTjo-a'^  for  Trala-a'i  (Aga.  1624). 
a^  for  7;,  ^ij/juat  for  </)»;/x77  (C/^o.  1045). 
et  for  7;,  helyfia  for  Srjy/jLa  (Aga.  ygi). 
7)  for  et,  ^t;-?;  for  ^6t7?  (Cho.  341). 

V  for  eu,  <j)vyQ)v  for  (f>evy(Dv  (Cho.  136). 

€u  for  f,    XevKoSijcTov    for    XvKohiwKrov    (Supp. 
351). 
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ai  for  €,    Beifialvei,  for  Set  fievetv  (Eum.  519). 
6    for  ai,  K^  €Tc  for  Kal  tl  (Pers.  531). 

3.  Confusion  of  similar  words : 
axOea  for  aX'^cL  (Cho.  419). 

d\yo(i  for  dyo<;  (Cho.  155,  Supp.  375). 

4.  Confusion  of  terminations  -fia  and  -7)ita : 
Belyfia  for  Se^/ia  (^ga.  976). 

TrrjfjLa  for  Trijj/ia  {Aga.  1 1 98). 

5.  Confusion  of  terminations  -avrov  and  -arov : 
aBdfiavTOV  for  dhdfiaTov  {Cho.  54). 
r)fiep6<^aTov  for  r]fiep6(f>avTOV  {Aga,  82). 

6.  Double    writing    and    omissions    of    similar 
syllables : 

Iw  Bcj/jLa  ior  to)  Zo)  Sw/i-a  Sw/ia  (^g<2.  410). 
6eol  ol  for  ^eol  {Supp.  77). 
aura?  for  au  rtra?  {Theb.  146). 

7.  Wrong  division  and  amalgamations  of  words: 
Sea/xof;  for  8'  e(7/xo9  (Supp.  684). 

Bva-(j)L\r)<;  koto)  for  Bv(t<J)i\€l  aKOTtp  {Aga.  1641). 

8.  Transposition  of  words: 

ovTi^  d<\)'  rjfi&v  fi7Jvi<i  e(f)epiTev  \  dalvrjf;  8'  for  ovTi<i 
i(f>ip7ret  fir/vt^  d(f>  rjfjLcov  (Eum.  314-5). 

Also  see  Pers.  714,  where  some  MSS.  read  eTro? 
elireiv,  others  eiirelv  €7ro<:. 

9.  Omission  of  lines: 

M  omits  the  line  'Epfirj  x^ovie  Kr^pv^a^  ifioC,  which 
should  come  after  1.  124  of  the  Choephoroe, 
and  has  inserted  it  at  1.  165. 

Again,  M  omits  1.  391  of  the  Persians,  and  w 
has  written  it  in  the  margin. 
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M   omits   1.    195   of    the   Thebans   altogether. 
It  is  recorded  in  later  MSS. 

10.  For  insertion  of  a  marginal  note  see  Aga, 
1590,  where  the  original  read — 

^evla  Be  rovBe  hvcrOeo^  iraTrjp  irarpl 
TQifim  Kpeovpyov  rjfiap  evOvfio)^  dyecv 

BoKCJV, 

and  the  copyist  has  combined  a  note  on  Trarrjp  • 
"Arp€v<;  with  a  note  on  evdvfico^;  •  TTpoOvfioDfi  fuiXkov 
rj  </)tXa)9,  and  made  a  new  line. 

11.  For  substitution  of  a  note  for  the  original 
see  Pers.  97,  where  craivovaa  to  vpcoTov  irapdyec  has 
superseded  the  true  reading  irapaaaLvei. 

But  note  that  the  copyist  was  generally  con- 
scientious in  trying  to  preserve  the  original — e.g.: 

Supp.  987  BopVKavrjfjiepco  (?  BopvKavel  fiopo)). 
Cho.  544  ovcpetaeTraa-ao-TrapyavrjTrXeL^eTo  (?  oi;^^? 

€7r'  dfjua  cTTrdpyav   vTreXeXi^eTo). 
Eum.  450  Kadaip,d^ov(TLvodrj\ov  (?  KaOaifid^ovai, 

veoOrjXov). 

N.B. — It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the 
incorrect  readings  in  our  codices  date  from  much 
older  manuscripts. 

The  above  illustrations  are  in  no  sen^e  exhaustive, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  help  to  persuade  the 
reader  to  accept  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at — namely,  that  the  manuscripts,  though  unreliable 
in  detail,  afford  the  material  for  a  sound  emendation. 
And  with  this  we  will  pass  to  the  second  phase  of 
our  investigation,  the  question  of  metre. 
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CHAPTER  III 

METRICAL  PROBLEMS:    SYLLABIC  CORRESPONDENCE 

In  restoring  the  text  of  an  ancient  poet  metre  is  an 
important  guide,  reinforcing  those  aids  which  alone 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  prose-writer — namely,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  the  style  of  the  particular 
writer,  of  the  mistakes  commonly  made  by  copyists 
of  the  period,  and  of  certain  manuscripts  in  particu- 
lar, and  lastly  of  the  context.  As  already  said,  we 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  metrical  rules  observed 
by  the  author  whose  work  we  are  examining. 

Prose  was  not  admitted  in  Greek  drama,  and  the 
verse  falls  into  three  main  classes: 

1.  Iambic  trimeters  (or  perhaps  we  should  say 
hexameters,  for  they  contain  one  foot  more  than  the 
English  heroic  pentameter),  used  chiefly  for  narra- 
tives and  conversations. 

2.  Anapaests,  occasionally  interspersed  with  lyrics 
and  spoken  by  the  characters,  but  employed  gener- 
ally for  marches  and  formal  addresses  by  the  chorus. 

3.  Lyrics  of  various  metres  and  rhythms,  which 
in  most  cases  were  sung  by  the  chorus,  and  accom- 
panied by  dance. 

These  differed  in  an  important  essential.  The 
iambic  and  anapaestic  lines  conformed  to  general 
laws  of  prosody,  and  also  occasionally  groups  of  lines 
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corresponded  in  number  to  certain  other  groups. 
But  the  lines  did  not  correspond  syllable  by  syllable. 
Ljrrics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  written  in 
pairs  of  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  of  each  pair, 
called  the  strophe,  corresponded  line  by  line  and 
syllable  by  syllable  to  the  second,  or  antistrophe. 

Aeschylus'  treatment  of  the  anapaest  and  of  the 
iambic  hexameter  is  interesting,  but  affects  the 
textual  question  so  infrequently  that  I  have  decided 
not  to  enter  into  it  here  but  to  confine  the  discussion 
to  the  following  questions:  "In  Aeschylus,  is  the 
correspondence  in  syllables  between  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  exact  ?  If  not,  to  what  extent 
did  he  admit  inexactitude  ?" 

Before  going  farther  it  is  important  to  discuss  a 
few  preliminary  points.  Firstly,  the  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm  are  exceedingly  subtle,  and  we  have  to 
remember  that  ultimately  music  and  poetry  originate 
with  the  pleasure  which  the  human  ear  takes  in 
certain  sounds  and  combinations  of  sound.  Though 
what  a  poet  writes  may  be  capable  of  metrical 
analysis,  and  as  the  result  of  that  analysis  forms  may 
be  deduced  which  his  imitators  and  successors 
strive  to  copy,  primarily  he  writes  by  ear,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  great  originators  in 
poetry  and  music.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  this 
and  to  behave  as  if  Greek  poetry  ought  to  conform 
to  certain  types  which  we  have  at  school  and  coUege 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  norm.  In  short, 
the  laws  of  poetry  were  defined  by  the  practice 
of  the  poets :  the  poets  are  not  made  for  the  laws. 
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Secondly,  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  syllables  the 
stereotyped  value  given  to  them  in  dictionary  and 
gradus,  and  are  further  handicapped,  as  English 
scholars,  by  the  general  idea  that  whereas  Greek 
poetry  depended  upon  quantity  for  its  metrical 
values,  English  poetry  is  based  on  stress,  forgetting 
that  stress  is  important  in  Greek  poetry  too,  just 
as  length  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked  in 
English. 

Thirdly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  just  as  the 
accent  and  pronunciation  of  certain  English  words 
have  changed  within  living  memory,  so  occasion- 
ally they  changed  from  century  to  century  in 
Greek.  Thus  the  values  of  the  vowels  a  and  t 
in  certain  words  differ  in  Homer  from  those  generally 
assigned  to  them  by  the  tragic  poets  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

Fourthly,  while  the  metrical  value  of  poetry 
depends  primarily  upon  the  human  ear,  ears  differ 
slightly  in  construction,  and  hence  what  is  pleasing 
to  one  is  displeasing  to  another.  (For  example, 
very  few  Westerners  can  appreciate  Oriental  music.) 
Thus  one  poet  may  admit  licences  which  another 
will  not  tolerate,  and  even  the  same  poet  may  adopt 
different  styles  in  the  course  of  his  career.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  great  difference  in  versification 
between  the  early  and  the  late  plays  of  Euripides 
or  between  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest, 
just  as  Swinburne  would  never  have  tolerated  many 
of  the  licences  which  Browning  permitted  himself. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unsafe  to  draw  parallels  between 
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Sophocles  and  Aeschylus,  or  even  to  argue  that, 
because  in  one  play  Aeschylus  allowed  certain 
metrical  licences,  they  can  be  defended  in  another. 

Fifthly,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  analyse 
metres  piecemeal,  but  must  remember  that  rhythms 
depend  for  their  value  upon  their  total  effect.  By 
this  I  mean  that  because  in  one  rhythm  a  short 
syllable  is  permitted  to  correspond  to  a  long  syllable, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  a  correspondence 
is  admissible  in  another  rhythm. 

To  sum  up  the  above ;  when  we  are  considering  the 
questions:  "  Is  the  syllabic  correspondence  between 
strophe  and  antistrophe  exact  in  Aeschylus  ?  And  if 
not  what  degrees  of  inexactitude  did  he  permit?" — 

{a)  We  cannot  assume  that,  because  some  of  the 
Greek  poets  adopted  certain  laws,  Aeschylus  did  so; 

(6)  We  must  remember  that  the  quantitative 
value  of  syllables,  and  especially  vowels,  was  liable 
to  change,  and  was  affected,  moreover,  by  stress; 

(c)  We  must  not  assume  that  if  inexactitude  of 
correspondence  is  allowed  in  one  rhythm  it  is  per- 
mitted in  another. 

That  is,  ultimately  our  conclusions  must  rest  upon 
a  very  close  analysis  of  Aeschylean  writings.  As  was 
insisted  at  the  outset,  we  require  to  read  and  reread 
Aeschylus,  until  our  ears  are  so  attuned  to  his 
rhythms  that  we  feel  instinctively  what  he  would 
or  would  not  have  written. 

Before  we  enter  into  detail  there  is  just  one  other 
a  priori  probability  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
wiU,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  poetry  is  easier  to 
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remember,  easier  to  sing,  and  still  easier  to  dance  to, 
if  the  measures  are  tuneful  and  tripping,  and  above 
all  if  they  conform  exactly  to  a  metrical  scheme. 
This  is  (to  take  an  example)  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  Gilbert's  verse  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  plays.  Words 
and  music  are  in  accord  and  both  are  singable  and 
tuneful. 

Now  Aeschylus  was  the  father  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  he  raised  it  from  a  condition  where  a 
play  was  little  more  than  a  dramatic  song,  sung  by  a 
chief  performer,  and  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
varying,  but  certainly  large,  number.  Indeed,  the"* 
earliest  play  which  we  possess,  the  Suppliants,  is 
hardly  emancipated  from  this  tradition.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  play  there  is  only  one 
*'  character  "  on  the  stage,  and  the  chorus  consisted, 
probably,  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaiis. 

It  is,  moreover,  at  least  probable  that  he  had  to 
rely  in  the  main  on  what  we  should  call  amateur 
talent  for  the  chorus,  and  the  parts  assigned  to  the 
chorus  were  very  large,  amounting  in  the  Agamemnon 
to  over  one-third  of  the  play.  Further,  the  chorus" 
had  to  sing  and  dance  to  the  l3n:ics. 

It  was  therefore  essential  that  the  lyrics  should  be 
easy  to  remember  and  to  chant.  The  moment 
elaborate  music  and  difficult  stresses  are  introduced, 
highly  trained  professionals  are  required.  Latterly 
these  were  employed,  and,  whatever  be  their  views 
in  detail,  scholars  will,  I  think,  readily  admit  that 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  "  singability  " 
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between  Aeschylean  lyrics  and,  say,  some  of  the  short 
songs  in  the  later  Euripidean  plays  such  as  would  be 
sung  by  soloists.  The  Aeschylean  songs  were  such 
as  could  well  have  been  sung  by  the  old  Marathono- 
machoi. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  can  now 
turn  to  detail. 
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METRICAL  PROBLEMS  [continued) 

Turning,  then,  to  detail,  what  evidence  have  we  to 
support  the  a  priori  probabiHty  that  Aeschylus  did 
observe  that  regularity  and  close  correspondence  of 
syllables  which  renders  poetry  easy  to  sing  and  to 
remember  ? 

The  first  and  main  consideration  is  that  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  corruption  we  find 
tuneful  and  singable  rhythms  and  a  very  close  degree 
of  correspondence.    See,  for  example — 

[a)  el  he  fit],  fieXavdh 
rfK.LOKrv'irov  yevo^, 
TOP  yd'Cov 

TOP  7ro\v^ev(OTaTov  Zrjva  rtav  Kefc/MrjKoTayv 

l^ofjLea-Oa  avv  /c\a8ot9, 

dprdvai<;  davovaaiy 

fit}  TvxovaaL  Oetav  ^OXv^nricov, 

(Suppl,  154-160.) 

(b)  Kvavovv  B'  ofifiaat  Xevacrcov 
(jyovLOV  SepyfUL  ZpaKovro^, 
TToXyx^i^P  i^cLi  TToXwavra^ 
Xvpiov  0'  dpp>a  Slcokcov 

iirdyei  BovpcK\vToi<;  dvBpaav  TO^oBafivov  *'Apf). 

(Pers.  81-86.) 
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(c)  dWa  av  firj  'iroTpvvov  ' 

Ka/co<;  ov  KexXija-ei  ^iov  ev  /cvpi](ra<;  * 
fj,€\dvaiyi<;  e/c  3'  elcn  Bofioov  ^^pivv<if 
orav  6K  %e/9a)v  Oeol  Ovciav  Bexf/^vrai. 

(Theb.  697-701.) 

(d)  KoX;^tSo9  re  yd<;  evoLKOc, 
irdpOevoL  p.d'X^a^  aTpea-TOi, 
Kol  X/cvdr)^  ofMikoq  01  yd<: 

ea-'X^arov  tottov  dfKpl  MacMTiv  exovai  Xvfivav, 

(Prom.  415-419.) 

(e)  7ra\aL<f>aT0<;  8*  iv  fipoTOL<i  yipeov  X6709  tct vKTai, 
fiAyav  TeXecrOevra  ^cdto?  oXfiov  reKvovaOai, 
fiTjh^  diraiha  OvadKeLv, 

i/c  S'  dyaOd<i  tvxci>^  yevei 

fiXaardveiv  dKopecnov  oi^vv, 

Blxa  B'  dWeov  fiov6<l)pcov  elfil '  to  yap  Sucrtre/Se? 

epyov 
ixerd  fjL6v  irkeiova  rt/crei, 
(T(j>eTepa  8'  elKora  yevva  • 
oXkcov  S'  a/s'  €v6vB[kq}v 
jcaWLTrai^  ttot/xo?  alel.  {^S^*  75^"7^2.) 

(/)   w  it6vo<;  iyyevrjf; 

Kol  7rapdfiova-o<;  "Ara? 
alfiaToeo-aa  irXayd ' 
la)  hvarov^  d(f)epTa  KTjSrj ' 
lo)  Sva-KardTTava-TOV  d\yo<;. 
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(g)  %at/)€T€,  %ai/?eT6  S'  uvOk;,  iTravBiirXd^o), 
TTai/Te?  ol  Kara  tttoXiVj 
Bai/jLOve^i  T€  Koi  ffporoi, 

TlaWdBo<;  ttoXlv  vefjuovte^  *  fxeroiKiav  S'  ijir^v 
eif  a€^ovTe<;  ovtl  jJLejjbyjreo-de  avix<f>opa<;  ^iov, 

(Eum.  1014-1019.) 

Unless  the  reader  feels  that  these  are  rhythms 
which  depend  for  their  effect  upon  exactitude  of 
metre,  I  know  of  no  method  of  convincing  him  of 
the  probability  that  the  metre  is  likely  to  have  been 
exact  in  stanzas  which,  in  their  present  form, 
require  restoration;  and  that  metrical  exactness  is 
the  nUe. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  which  can  be 
determined  by  observation,  and  for  which  reasons  can 
be  given.  By  *'  determined  by  observation  "  I  mean 
that  when  we  find  in  a  number  of  lines  of  similar 
rhythm  precisely  the  same  variation  from  exact  cor- 
respondence, where  there  is  no  other  reason  for  sus- 
pecting corruption  of  the  text,  we  should  surely  be 
disregarding  the  simple  rules  of  evidence  were  we  to 
attempt  emendation  on  metrical  grounds  alone ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  such  cases  the  poet  did 
allow  a  certain  freedom  of  correspondence;  just  as  we 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  he  allowed  any  licence 
in  rhythms  where  the  syllables  always  correspond 
exactly  except  where  there  are  indications,  other  than 
metrical,  of  corruption  in  the  text.  By  ''giving 
reasons  "  I  suggest  that  where  a  certain  inexactitude 
of  correspondence  is  allowed,   an  analysis  of  the 
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rhythms  will,  to  some  extent,  show  why  exactitude 
was  not  necessary. 

The  first  exception  is  the  correspondence  of  two 
short  syllables  ^  ^  to  one  long — e.g.,  11.  419,  424 
of  the  Supplices,  where  iroXvdecov  ^  ^  . corre- 
sponds to  TravBlKco^  —  ^  _. 

This  is  so  common  a  licence  in  poetry  that  it 
would  scarcely  require  consideration  were  it  not 
that  certain  editors,  to  judge  by  their  emendations, 
have  denied  it.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that 
in  all  rhythms  or  all  places  in  the  line  two  short 
syllables  can  take  the  place  of  a  long.  The  ear 
is  the  ultimate  judge.  (No  one,  perhaps,  can  give 
a  logical  reason  why  a  spondee  should  offend  the 
ear  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  last  feet  of  a  Greek 
iambic  hexameter,  though  admissible  in  the  third 
and  fourth.     Yet  it  most  certainly  does.) 

The  second  exception  is  in  dochmiacs.  The  first 
type  of  dochmiac  line  is  _ _  — e.g.,  fieki^eLv 

ivdOrj. 

By  the  common  "  resolution  "  above  noted  we  get 

a  second  type,  ^  . . — e.g.,  ri  kukov  &>  yvvat, 

where  the  natural  stress  falls  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  has  thus  almost  the  value  of  a  long  syllable; 

and   hence  we  finally  get  the  type  -  _  ^ 

— e.g.,  Tov  x^ovLov  Be/jLa<;. 

Now  Aeschylus  frequently  allows  a  free  correspon- 
dence   between    these   types.     See,    for    example, 
Theb.  563-567  and  626-630,  where 
iKvelrat,  \6yo<;  Bia  o-rrjOecoVf 
TpL^o'^  S'  opOia^  TrXoKa/jbo^  '{araraL ' 
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corresponds  to 

k\vovt6<;  Oeol  Bi/caia^  Xira^ 
rjiieiepa^  reXeiO*  0)9  ttoXi^  evTvxfj  * 

or  Cho.  952  and  962  0  7rapvaaLa<;=xpoPo^  ajxei^eraL 
It  is  true  that  his  practice  appears  to  vary  sHghtly 

in  the  plays,  but  inexactitude  of  correspondence  is  too 

frequent  to  be  doubted. 

A  third  exception  can  be  illustrated  by  the  Hues 

{Theh.  297-299) — 


(TTeLypva-iv  '  TV  yevojfJLat 
TOO  8*  €7r*  afj/^i^oXotaiv 


These  are  clearly  all  of  the  same  general  type, 
and  we  find  correspondence  between  all  three — e.g.: 

Tol  fiev  yap  ttotI  7rvpyov<;\     Theh.  295. 
=  7r/)09  raS'  w  iroXiov'Xpt      i  ,,      312. 


TravBafiel  iravofuXei  ] 

deol  Tola-i  fjuev  e^co  J 

IdiTTOvaL  TToXiTaa  ] 


296. 

313. 
299. 
316. 


=  €fL^a\6vTe<i  dpotaOe 

In  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  verse  we  find  the 

same  correspondence  of , ,  or  _  ^  -  at  the 

beginning  of  a  line — e.g.: 

(fyaiBpcdTTo^;  7roTl]x€Lpa  aaivav re  yaaTpo<i  dvdyKai^ 
=  eK  Oeov  8'  iepev^  t*9  ara?  hoiiOL^  irpoaedpet^dr), 

{Aga.  725,  735) 

or  ^V/X/JL€Tp6v  T€  Bial  PloV 

=  TTVeOvO*  d  KVUO^pCdV  VTTVfp, 

(Cho.  610,  621.) 
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It  will  be  noted  that  these  correspondences  occur: 

{a)  Within  the  single  stanza — e.g.,  the  strophe — 
and  not  only  as  between  the  strophe  and  the  anti- 
strophe. 

(b)  Always  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

There  is  one  more  instance.  In  Supp.  540- 
549,  we  find  XetfjL  |  cova  l3ovxi'Xou  evOev  'Iw,  corre- 
sponding to  irep  I  a  Be  TevOpavTo^;  daru  Mvcrcop ;  and 
again  in  the  next  stanzas  of  the  same  chorus,  U. 
561  and  570 : 

v8  I  cop  re  NetXou  v6(toi^  ddiKTOv 

rav  I  S'  av  '^vvaiKo^  •  rkpa^  8'  eOdfipovv. 

In  neither  case  does  there  appear  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  reading  of  the  MS. 

The  above  appear  to  be  the  only  types  of  inexac- 
titude in  syllabic  correspondence  permitted  by 
Aeschylus  in  lyric  measures  (as  opposed  to  iambic 
hexameters,  and  dactylic  or  anapaestic  verses).^ 
It  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  strict  proof,  and  one 
can  only  ask  the  reader  to  study  Aeschylus  very, 
carefully  before  pronouncing  a  different  verdict. 

^  Aeschylus  often  introduces  iambic  hexameters  into 
lyric  verses.  These  are  sometimes  overlooked,  with  the 
result  that  unnecessary  attempts  at  emendation  are  made; 
see,  for  example,  11.  781789  of  the  Supplices: 

TO  Trap  d'  a(f)avros  |  dfMTreTrjS  marros  cos 

=  7rpiv  aj/Sp'  dirtVKTov  |  rwSe  ;(pi/i0^^i/at  xpoi 

where  Hermann  (among  other  emendators)  has  suggested 
on  metrical  grounds : 

TO  ndu  b'  d(f)dvTais  dfxiriTrjs  els  dos  cos. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  question  of  syllabic  corre- 
spondence. There  is,  however,  another  metrical 
problem  of  importance  for  the  determination  of  the 
text — namely,  the  division  and  arrangement  of 
lines. 

I  said  above  that  Aeschylus  wrote  tunefully, 
and  that  this  is  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  as  a 
r^rie  he  insisted  on  exact  mess  of  metre .  The  reader 
conversant  with  the  stock  editions^oTAeschylus  may 
be  tempted  to  say,  "  But  there  are  many  choruses 
which  are  quite  lame  and  halting  and  not  at  all 
songful."  And,  were  editors  infallible,  one  would 
be  compelled  to  agree  with  him. 

I  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  choruses  are, 
in  many  instances,  wrongly  arranged,  with  the  result 
that  the  rhythm  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  problem 
of  arranging  the  lines  appears  never  to  have  been 
faced,  although  such  work  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Sophocles.  Let  the  reader  compare  old  editions 
of  that  poet,  in  which  the  choruses  are  divided  in 
short  choppy  lines  ending  frequently  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  and  Jebb's  edition,  which' prints  long  lines 
ending  with  a  complete  word. 

It  is  natural  that  lines  in  poetry  should  end  with 
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complete  words.  It  is  true  that  poetry  is  in  a  sense 
music,  that  within  the  poetical  line  there  may  be 
more  than  one  musical  phrase,  and  that  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  to  the  musical  effect  if  the 
lines  were  printed  conterminous  with  the  musical 
phrase;  for  example,  if  we  wrote  down  the  first 
stanza  of  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  Skylark  thus: 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit !  bird  thou  never  wert 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it,  pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  un- 
premeditated art. 

The  instinct  governing  the  division  of  lines  in 
poetry  is  exceedingly  subtle  and  barely  capable  of 
logical  analysis.  And  the  question  is  easier  in 
English,  where  the  division  is  to  a  large  degree 
marked  by  rhyme,  than  in  Greek,  where  rhymes  are 
not  employed.  But  most  people  do  feel  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  lines  are  divided  has  some 
importance  even  where  the  rhythm  is  undoubted 
and  can  be  preseived  almost  equally  by  alternate 
methods  of  division.  In  such  cases,  however,  indi- 
viduals may  differ  in  their  tastes  and  there  will 
always  be  some  reasonable  divergence  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  Aeschylus. 

But  the  cases  which  we  have  been  discussing  are 
quite  different  in  nature  from  those  where  different 
methods  of  division  produce  quite  divergent  rhyth- 
mical effects.  And  if  the  exact  manner  in  which 
Aeschylus  divided  his  lines  may  in  some  instances 
remain  uncertain,  surely  a  scholar  who  can  arrange 
them  so  that  they  read  tunefully  may  reasonably 
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claim  to  have  come  closer  to  the  original  than  one 
who  prints  them  so  that  the  melody  is  obscure. 

Now  first  of  all  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
manuscripts  there  is  considerable  confusion.  Lines 
and  stanzas  which  clearly  correspond  are  differently 
divided,  and  no  editor  has  attempted  to  adhere  to 
their  division.  Secondly,  editors  do  not  agree  among 
themselves,  as  anyone  can  see  who  compares,  say, 
the  editions  of  Verrall,  Paley,  and  Sidgwick. 

Thirdly,  and  this  is  more  important,  some  editions 
are  inconsistent  within  themselves — e.g.^  the  Oxford 
Text  in  11.  347-370  of  the  Eumenides  prints  the 
opening  of  the  strophe — 

yLVOfiivaLCTi  Xd^V  t^^*  ^<t>*  dfuv  iKpavOt], 

and  of  the  antistrophe — 

(TTrevSofieva  B'  d<j>€X€ip 
riva  Tcia-Be  fiepifiva^;. 

This,  however,  is  of  small  importance  compared 
with  less  obvious  inconsistencies.  For  example,  the 
Oxford  Text  prints  11.  336-337  of  the  Choephoroe — 

Td(f)0<;  S'  iKera^  BeBeKTac 
<f)vydBa(;  6^  6fiOLO)<;f 

and  11.  234-236  of  the  Agamemnon — 

'Btjv  (TTOfiaTo^  re  KaXXnrpmp — 
ov  <f>v\aKa  KaTaayeiv. 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  a  similar  type 
of  line  in  each  case,  and  we  can  compare  1.  450  of 
the  Agamemnon — 
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(TT6fjuiT6<;  re  KaWiirpwpov  (pvXaKa  Karacx^iv, 

{Aga.  236.) 

^Oovepov  8'  utt'  a\yo<;  epiret  vpoBUoi';  'Ar/set^at?. 

(Aga.  450.) 

(Cho.  336.) 
Again,  we  find  Prometheus,  11.  401  ff.,  printed — • 

paBivayv  Xei^ofxeva  peo^  irapsLav 
voTLOc<;  erey^a  Trayal^;, 

11.  705-706  of  the  Agamemnon  printed — 

nrpaaao/jLeva  to  vvfKpoTL/jL- 
ov  fi6\o<;  iK(f>dr(o<;  riovra^f 

and  11.  447  ff.  of  the  Agamemnon — 

Tov  5'  eV  ^ovat<i  Ka\(o<;  ireaovT 

aXKoTpia<;  Slat  yvvacK' 
t 
09. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  in  all  three  places  we  have 
the  same  type  of  line — viz.,  a  long  base  followed  by 
a  line  or  lines  of  the  type  _     _  _ ;  thus — • 

[a]  Xeiff  I  ofieva  peo9  irapeiav  \  votloi^  erey^a 
irayal<;, 

(6)  TTpaacT  I  ofjueva  to  vvfKfiOTiiJbov  \  fieXo^  cK^aTcof; 
TiovTa<;. 

(c)  TOV  I  Se  (povah  Ka\(o<i  ireaoPT*  dXk  |  0Tpia<;  Biai 
yvvaiKo^i. 
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Instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  clear  that 
readers  suffer,  owing  to  the  editors'  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Aeschylean  metres.  They  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  see  little  tunefulness  in  stanzas  printed  like 
this: 

fiarep  a  /i'  €Ti/cT6<i  w  /jbUTep 

Ni;f,  dXaoicTi  koI  ^ehoptcoatv 

TTOivav  kXv6'  '  6  AaToO?  yap  Iv- 

fc9  /a'  arifiov  TiOrja-LVf  (Eunt,  321-324.) 

instead  of — 

fxarep  a  fu    eri/cre?,  w  fidrep  Nvf , 
aXaolai  koX  hehopKoaiv  iroivdv,  kXvO^  ' 
6  AaroO?  yap  lvL<i  /u,'  aTtfiov  rWrjaiv, 

We  might  with  equal  justice  print  a  chorus  in 
Atalanta  thus: 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  win- 
Ter's  traces  the  mother  of  months 
In  meadow  and  plain  fills  the  shad- 
ows and  windy  places  with  lisp  of  leaves 
And  ripple  of  rain,  and  the  brown  bright  night- 
ingale amorous  is  half  assuaged 
For  Itylus, 

and  then  ask  a  reader  to  admire  Swinburne  as  a 
master  of  music  !  Not  only  rhythm  but  meaning 
suffers  from  such  treatment. 

Unfortunately  the  destruction  of  musical  effect 
is  not  always  quite  so  obvious  and  has  therefore 
escaped  notice  more  easily.  By  way  of  illustration, 
suppose  that  rhyme  were  uncommon,  and  assonance 
usual,  in  English,  and  that  we  possessed  the  poem 
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below  only  in  a  rather  corrupt  and  illegible  manu- 
script in  this  form: 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  beast 
Of  prey  and  his  cohorts  were  glea- 
Ming  with  purple  and  gold  and  the  sheen 
Of  his  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea 
When  the  night  wind  blows  softly  o'er  deep 
Galilee. 

That  is  not  very  untuneful.  It  happens  that  the 
lines  so  divided  have  a  distinct  and  similar  rhythm, 
and  in  the  conditions  postulated  the  corruption  of 
the  first  line  might  pass  unnoticed.  This,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  what  has  happened  in  many  of  the 
Aeschylean  choruses.  Despite  mutilation  and  despite 
careless  editing  they  retain  some  beauty. 

But  unless  we  possess  a  clear  grasp  of  metre  we 
cannot  possibly  emend  soundly.  For  example,  in 
11.  345-347  and  357-359  of  the  Sepfem  v.  Thebas  the 
MSS.  read— 

KOpKOpvyal  S'  av^  darV 

TTOtI  TTToXlV  5'  OpKCLVa  TTVpyCOTt^' 

7rpo9  dvBp6<;  S'  avrjp  Sopl  Kalverau ' 

and 

iravToBaTTo^;  Be  Kapiro"; 

')(aiJ,dhL<^  ireawv  d\yvvei  Kvprjda^ ' 

TTLKpov  S'  o/i/xa  OaXafjLrjTroXoyv, 

Here  some  correction  is  clearly  needed,  and  the 
Oxford  Text  proceeds  to  supply  it  as  follows : 

KOpKopvyal  S'  dv*  darv 
ttotL  [tttoXiv^  ^  OpKOLia  TTVpyMTl^ 
'irpo<i  dv8p6<i  8'  dvr]p  <^crTa9>  Sopl  Kaiverai,^ 
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corresponding  to — 

7ravToSa7rb<i  Se  Kapirb^; 

%a/zaSi9  ireawv  aX'yvvet  [Kvptjaa^^ 

TTlKpOV  8'  OfJLfia  <CjCLV^  OdkafJLTJTToXwV. 

Apart  from  metrical  considerations  this  is  thor- 
oughly unsound: 

{a)  It  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  form  as  tttoKlv 
would  be  introduced  by  a  copyist. 

{h)  ard^  (Dindorf's  suggestion)  is  very  weak, 
and  superfluous. 

(c)  There  is  no  valid  explanation  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  KvprjGa^  into  the  MSS. 

{d)  The  emphatic  rav  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  copyist. 

[e)  The  last  lines  still  fail  to  correspond. 

{/)  TTLKpov  is  not,  in  Aeschylus  at  any  rate,  a 
natural  epithet  for  ofifia.  iriKpov  in  Aeschylus 
nearly  always  means  "hateful"  or  "hating,"  not 
"  sorrowful." 

(g)  The  metre  xafidh^  ireawv  dXyvvet  is  without 
parallel  and  is  very  halting. 

There  is,  however,  a  reconstruction  very  much 
nearer  to  the  MSS.,  viz.: 

KOpKopvyal  8'  dv  daTV* 
TTOtI  ITToXiV  opKuva 

'irvpy(OTi<i ' 

7r/)09  dv8po<;  B*  dvrjp  dopL  Kaiverai ' 
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corresponding  to — 

TravToSairo^  Be  Kapiro'^ 

')(aiJLai,  ')(^afJLdSi<;  ireacov* 

dXjvvei, 

KvpTjcrav  TTLKpSiVy  h(a  0a\a/JLi]7r6\(ov ' 

which  assumes  only  the  following  corruptions: 

(a)  The  insertion  of  Si  after  wtoXcv,  for  which 
there  are  fifty  parallels. 

(b)  So  pi  for  aopi  (i.e.,  A  for  A),  an  almost 
inevitable  corruption. 

(c)  The  omission  of  xa/^at  before  ^a/iaSt?,.  again 
almost  inevitable.  (For  the  assonance  "  on  the 
ground,  to  the  ground  down  fallen,"  cf.  Milton's 
*' mighty  and  mightily  fallen.") 

(d)  Kvprjaa<i  for  fcvprjaav,  and  iriKpov  for  TrtKpwv — 
mistakes  of  a  common  type. 

(e)  8'  ofjLfia — i.e.,  Scofia — for  Sm,  The  changing  of 
S6)  to  Bcofia  is,  once  more,  almost  inevitable,  while 
for  8'  6jjLfia=  8(afia  cf.  Cho.  126. 

Finally  we  may  note,  following  the  principle  of 
**  periodicity,"  the  correspondence  within  the  stanza 
of  dXyvvei  to  wayKXavTayp  (1.  368). 

This  example  has  been  chosen  because  it  illustrates 
clearly  the  difficulties  into  which  editors  fall,  if  they 
have  not  closely  studied  Aeschylean  rhythm  and  do 
not  credit  him  with  the  ability  to  write  musically. 
One  could  pursue  the  argument,  with  illustrations, 
almost  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  perhaps  been 
said  to  make  clear  my  main  contention  that   the 
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rhythm  of  the  choruses  has  been  often  destroyed  by 
bad  copying  and  bad  editing. 

It  is  further  probable  in  my  opinion  that  Aeschylus 
never  ended  a  line  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (save 
in  cases  where  compound  words  fall  into  two  very 
distinct  halves — e.g.,  irapeK-^dvTe^  or  ^^a/iat-Treret?) ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  this  conten- 
tion without  producing  a  complete  edition  of  the 
choruses.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  regard  such 
a'  metrical  construction  as  the  following  as  one  line 
or  four: 

Travaavifiov  3'  av  Ovata^ 
irapOeviov  6*  aifiaTO<;  opy- 
a  Trepcopyo)  d^'  eTnOvfjL' 
€i,v  uefii^  ;  ev  o   ap  eirj, 

{Aga.2isfi.) 

Personally,  however,  I  consider  that,  normally  at 
any  rate,  the  lines  should  end  with  complete  words. 

There  is  one  last  point.  We  find  that  as  a  rule 
the  Aeschylean  line  is  conterminous  with  a  sentence, 
or  at  least  a  complete  phrase  within  the  sentence. 
See,  for  example,  Aga.  192  ff. — 

(1)  TTPoal  3'  airb  ^TpVfiovo^  fioXovaai — 

(2)  KaKoaypXoi  vr]aTiZe^  hvaopfiot — 

(3)  PporSiv  dXac — 

(4)  vacov  Treia-judrcov  a<^6t3e?9 — 

(5)  7ra\ifjLfi't]Krj  'xpovov  Tidelaai — 

(6)  Tpifito  Kare^aivov  avOo^  ^Apyei  \  g>v, 

where    the    2nd,    3rd,    4th,    and   5th   lines  could 
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be  omitted  without  any  damage  to  the  structure 
of  the  sentence;  or,  better  still,  Aga.  248  ff. — 

(1)  ra  8'  evOev  oi/t'  elBov  oyr'  ivviirco  * 

(2)  Te%rai  Be  KaX^az/ro?  ov/c  aKpavrot  * 

(3)  Alku  Be  T0t9  fiev  iraOovaiv  fiaOetv  eTrippeirei  * 

(4)  TO  fieWov  B\ 

(5)  07ra  yevoLT  av  €K\v(n<i,  irpo  'X^aipereo  * 

(6)  CCTOV  Be  TO  ITpOCTTeveLV  * 

(7)  Topov  yap  7]^€i  ^vvopBpov  avyac<;  * 

where  every  line  is  a  sentence  complete  in  itself  except 
4  and  5,  which  are  very  distinct  clauses  in  one  sentence. 
This  is  at  times  of  value  in  determining  the  general 
structure  of  a  verse — e.g.,  we  should  almost  certainly 
write  11.  750-751  of  the  Agamemnon  thus — 

'ira\aL<paTo<;  8'  eV  ^poTOL<;  yeptov  X0709  TeTVKraVf 
fxeyav  reXeaOevra  <f>coro<;  oX^ov  TeKvovaOai, 
firjB'  aTvaiBa  Ov^(tk€IVj 
and  not — 

7ra\aL(f)aT0<;  S'  ev  fipOToh  yipcov  X0709 

TervKTai,  /xeyav  reXecr- 

Oevra  (j>coTo<i  oX^ov 

reKVovaOatj  fjirjB^  diraiBa  OvrjcTKeiv, 

apart  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  division  destroys 
the  rhythm. 

This  principle  is  also  of  use  in  determining  the 
value  of  emendations — e.g.,  in  11.  117-119  and  122- 
125  of  the  Persae,  where  the  MSS.  read — 

6a  YlepaiKov  (TTparevfiaTO^ 
TOvBe  fjLT}  7roXi9  irvOq- 
rat,  KevavBpov  fiey*  darv  XovalBof;, 
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corresponding  to — 

6d  TOVT*  €TTO<;  yupaiKOTrXrjO- 

^9  0/aA09  aTTVCOV, 

pvatrivoL^  5'  ev  Tre7rXot<i  irea-rj  XaxU, 

The  pause  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  line  of  the 
antistrophe  is  very  marked,  while  the  penultimate 
line  of  the  strophe  is  suspected  on  other  grounds. 
It  is  usual  to  emend  TroXt?  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unnatural  to  express  a  fear  that  the  city  (Susa)  will 
learn  that  the  citadel  of  Susa  is  bereft  of  men.  But 
I  believe  ttoX^?  to  be  right,  that  it  is  irvOrjTai  which  is 
WTong,  and  that  a  sound  emendation  should  make  the 
penultimate  line  end  with  a  complete  word — e.g.: 

.   .   .  TTTco/jLa  fir)  TToXt?  kXvtj 

fcal  /civavBpov  fiey^  darv  'Zovaiho<; 

("  lest  the  city  should  hear  of  the  army's  fall"),  the 
MS.  reading  being  due  to  a  gloss  on  KXvr)  (the  scholia 
are  interesting),  to  the  dropping  out  of  Kai  before  Ke 
{k6  and  Kal  were  similarly  pronounced),  and  to  a 
misapplied  correction,  rai — i.e.,  ra — for  kcu,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line — 

ra  TO  Kt<7(rlov  TroXicTfi'  avrLBoxnrov  aaerai 

("to  her  the  Kissian  citadel  in  answering  strain 

shall  cry'*). 
This  particular  correction  may  not  be  right,  but 

I  believe  the  principle  to  be  sound. 

Our  conclusions  in  regard  to  metre  are,  then,  that — 
(a)  Aeschylus  observed  the  general  rule  of  exact 

syllabic  correspondence  in  lyrical  metres  between 
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strophe  and  antistrophe,  with  certain  clearly  defined 
exceptions. 

(b)  His  rhythms  are  always  tuneful,  and  we  ought 
to  be  very  chary  of  any  emendation  which  is  at  all 
"  cacophonous.'* 

(c)  He  normally  (if  not  always)  ended  the  line  with 
a  complete  word. 

(d)  The  line  in  Aeschylus  is  usually  conterminous 
either  with  a  complete  sentence  or  a  complete  clause 
within  the  sentence. 
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STYLE 

We  will  now  consider  the  difficulties  of  Aeschylus' 
style.  These  may  conveniently  be  grouped  in  three 
categories,  viz.: 

1.  Obscurity  of  vocabulary. 

2.  Obscurity  of  allusion. 

3.  Obscurity  of  grammatical  construction  and 
diction  generally. 

The  first  of  these  no  scholar  will  deny.  Probably 
the  average  boy  in  the  top  form  of  a  big  English 
public  school  can  read  an  average  play  of  Euripides, 
which  he  has  not  seen  before,  without  very  frequent 
recourse  to  a  dictionary.  How  many  'varsity  dons, 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  studied  Aeschylus,  could 
read  him  "unseen"?  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
foreign,  semi- Oriental  words — e.g.,  ^oXtjv,  dyyapof;, 
fidpi^,  and  the  like;  of  unusual  or  archaic  forms 
such  as  eOeVf  70)9,  (rv6if  k\v6i,  TTorlf  virai,  and  SO 
on;  and,  still  more  characteristically,  of  compound 
adjectives,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  as  "  pinned 
together  with  a  nail " — e.g.,  aTip^oirevOelf;,  hepoppeinfi^, 
aTreipoBaKpvfif  alyiXiyjr.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of 
such  compounds  is  clearer  from  the  general  context 
than  from  any  literal  interpretation.    For  example, 
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vvfi(t)6K\avTo<;  *Epipv<i  (Aga.  749)  seems  to  mean  not 
"  mourned  by  brides,"  but  "bringing  sorrow  upon 
wedlock,"  and  irpoaOohoixo^  (Cho.  322)  apparently 
means  "  former  lord  of  the  house." 

The  second  type  of  obscurity — namely,  obscure 
allusion—  is  of  two  kinds.  Firstly,  Aeschylus  seems 
to  have  a  positive  dislike  of  mentioning  directly 
proper  names.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  interpola- 
tion by  the  scholiasts,  and  we  have  to  watch  for  it. 
There  are  several  passages  (not,  I  believe,  noticed 
hitherto)  in  which  the  introduction  of  proper  names 
into  the  text  has  caused  the  appearance  of  a  lacuna 
in  a  corresponding  lyrical  stanza,  and  hence  led  to 
some  rather  desperate  emendations.  (See  Appendix 
in.)  The  other  type  of  obscure  allusion  is  where 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  quite  plain  and 
the  actual  words  familiar,  but  the  meaning  remains 
uncertain,  because  either,  as  sometimes,  the  poet 
(like  Browning)  omits  some  of  the  links  in  his  chain 
of  thought,  or  because  he  is  dealing  with  ideas 
unknown  or  unfamiliar  to  us.  As  an  illustrative 
parallel  we  may  compare  the  opening  passage  of  St. 
John's  Gospel:  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
Here  the  words  and  construction  are  extremely 
simple,  but  the  meaning  obscure  to  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Similarly,  though 
the  language  is  far  more  difficult  and  uncertain,  the 
real  stumbling-block  in  such  a  passage  as  11.  269- 
296  of  the  Choephoroe  is  our  ignorance  of  the  theory, 
one  might  say  the  folklore,  of  retaliation  by  the  dead 
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for  lack  of  proper  funeral  rites,  which  Aeschylus 
had  in  mind. 

These  first  two  types  of  obscurity — a  rather 
grandiose  vocabulary  and  a  love  of  esoteric  mystery 
amounting  at  times  to  an  irritating  mannerism — 
were  ridiculed  and  parodied  by  Aristophanes,  and 
are  beyond  question.  The  third  difficulty — ^^an 
apparent  obscurity  of  construction  and  grammar — ^is, 
I  believe,  largely  supposition  and  is  the  result  of 
corruption  in  the  manuscripts.  It  is  at  least  notice- 
able that  where  the  reading  is  absolutely  certain 
the  grammar,  and  indeed  the  whole  structureyof  the 
Aeschylean  sentence  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  words  again  and  again  follow  almost  the  collo- 
quial English  order,  and  there  are  few  authors 
whose  works  could  be  rendered  on  the  lines  of  a 
crammer's  key  (where  every  equivalent  is  placed 
directly  under  the  word  translated)  with  less  violence 
to  the  natural  order  of  English  prose.  There  are 
also  far  fewer  inversions  of  normal  grammatical 
usage  than  in  the  Sophoclean  or  the  later  Euripidean 
plays. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  order,  anyone  whose 
mind  is  not  clouded  by  recollections  of  other  Greek 
writers  must,  I  think,  join  issue  with  Walter 
Headlam's  note  on  Supp.  544  £f . : 

TToWa  PpOTMV  8ia/JL€l,^OfjL6Va 

(f>v\a  Bixv  ^'  avTiTropov  (?  avrnrepav) 

f^alav  ev  aXcra  BtaTefjLPOvaa  iropov  Kvp^aTiav  opl^ei 

where  (following  the  usually  accepted  construction 
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TTopov  KVfiariav  Siare/jLVOvaa 
yalav  avrLiropov  opl^ec 

— "  Cleaving  the  surging  strait  asunder,  she  makes 
the  farther  shore  her  bourne")  he  says:  "The 
disarrangement  of  the  words  is  a  Hcence  specially 
assumed  by  lyric  verse."  In  Aeschylus  I  feel 
certain  that  the  sentence  can  only  be  translated, 
''Cleaving  the  confronting  land  asunder,  she  marks 
out  a  watery  track  " — i.e.,  the  Heifer  made,  not 
crossed,  the  Bosporos.  Aeschylus  was  not  Hke  a 
schoolboy  attempting  Greek  verse  and  forced  to 
adopt  a  wholly  unnatural  sequence  of  words  to 
obtain  the  required  scansion,  and  it  is  against  all 
his  practice. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove  that  Aeschylus 
never  did  violence  to  grammar  or  natural  con- 
struction— to  prove  a  negative  conclusion  is  always 
hard;  and  the  only  valid  method  would  perhaps 
be  to  challenge  and  meet  individual  arguments 
to  the  contrary.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  capable  of 
demonstration  that  in  many  instances  a  fancied 
obscurity  is  due  to  textual  corruption.  A  few 
examples  will  make  my  meaning  clearer. 

In  Aga,  385-388  the  MSS.  read— 

^larat  8'  d  raXatva  TreiOoj 
TTpo^ovXoiraL'i  dcj)epTO<i  "Atu^' 
CLKO^  Se  TTCLV  fidraiov. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  with  many  editors 
that  this  is  correctly  recorded,  a  number  of  questions 
arise.     In  what  sense  can  Persuasion  be  said  to  be 
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the  child,  still  more  the  fore-counselling  child,  of 
Doom  ?  On  the  analogy  of  /caXkLirai^,  should  not 
irpojSovXoTraK;  mean  rather  the  "  mother  of  fore- 
counsel  " — but  in  that  case  what  is  the  construction 
of  the  genitive  ^'Ara?  ? 

But  suppose,  retaining  all  the  letters  of  the  MSS. 
(except  that  in  one  place  we  substitute  e  €  for  o  O, 
to  which  parallels  can  be  found),  we  read — 

^LaraL  8'  a  raXaiva  HelOco ' 
irpofiovhJ  cTraia-^  a<f>epTO^" Kra' 
a-d/co<;  Be  irav  fjudraLOV, 

(*'  Poor  Conscience  is  trodden  underfoot.  O'er- 
whelming  Doom  hath  struck  down  the  defences  of 
Caution;  and  every  shield  is  vain/')  That  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  agrees  excellently  with  what 
has  just  gone  before,  ov  yap  ea-Tiv  eTraXft?  |  ttXovtov 
7r/)09  Kopov  avhpi  (*'Man  hath  no  bulwark  against 
the  Arrogance  born  of  Wealth"),  and  with  ovk 
iKpv(f)drj  (*' He  is  not  hidden"),  which  immediately 
follows. 

Take  another  example.  In  Cho.  639-645  we  read 
in  the  MSS. — 

TO  3'  ayxi  7rXevfi6v(i)v  ^i<\)0^ 
hiavTaiav 
6^vKevK€<;  aovTai 
hiat,  ALKa<i'  to  firf  Befitfi  yap  ov 
Xaf  TriBoi  irarovp^vov  to  irav  At6<: 
aefia<;  irapeK^avTe^  aOtfiLaTOifs, 
This  is  admittedly  corrupt;  but  editors  still  print 
and  attempt  to  translate  the  first  sentence  as  written 
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(with  the  exception  of  ovto.  for  aovTai))  and  Paley 
has  quoted  the  passage  in  his  introduction  as 
an  instance  of  Aeschylean  obscurity:  "How  is  a 
sword  said  ovtclv  hta  ALKr)<;?  What  is  ireBoc  irarelv 
TO  /JLT)  Oeixi^  ?" 

Now  I  beheve  that  there  are  here  several  errors 
of  a  common  type;  that  the  present  antistrophe 
should  precede  these  lines;  and  that  we  should 
read — 

irpo'xaXKeueL  5'  Ala  a  (paaydvovpyof;' 
TLTttv  8'  iireio-cpipet,  Bi/iidcr6X7]d^ 
aifidrcov  7ra\atTepo)v  riveiv  fivao^ 
Xpov^  fcXvra  fivacrocjipcov  'E/)£z^u9. 

TO  B'  dy)(l  irXevfiovcov  ^i<j)0(; 
Biavraiav  o^virevKe^;  ovra 
AUafi  BiaiTO/jbdv — OefiL<;  yap — 
Xaf  TriBoi  irarov/jbevov  Ato9  <Je^a<^ 
TO  irav  irapeK^avT   e?  ov  Oe/juiard, 

We  may  translate : 

''The  anvil  of  Justice  quivereth  (to  the  hammer- 
blow).  Fate,  the  forger  of  the  blade,  prepareth  the 
weapons  (for  the  coming  fight),  and  Vengeance, 
known  of  old,  with  unfathomed  heart,  bringeth  to 
atone  for  ancient  bloodshed  the  avenger  with  double 
scourge.  Now  shall  the  sharp-pointed  sword, 
directed  at  the  heart,  strike  with  the  piercing  thrust 
of  Justice — for  so  'tis  right — ^him  that  doth  utterly 
transgress  with  unrighteous  intent  the  worship  of 
God,  spurned  and  trampled  to  the  ground." 
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The  corruptions  assumed  scarcely  need  any 
comment.     They  are: 

(i)     reKvov,  a  gloss,  for  TLrav. 

(ii)  The  confusion  of  to/jlt]  with  to  firj,  for  which 
compare  Cho.  229  aKe-^ano  jxr)  for  a-Ke-^ai  rofirj. 

(iii)  The  natural  transposition  of  Blat  and  AtVa?. 

(iv)  6e/jLi<!  yap  ov  for  Oe/jLi<;  yap,  arising  from  a 
misapplied  ov  Oefitara  for  the  explanation  adefxlaTO)^ 
that  has  displaced  ov  Oe/niaTa  in  the  text. 

(v)    irapeK^avre^  for  irapeK^dvT^  69  (Headlam). 

(vi)  MSS.  hifiacre  ScofiaTcov  for  hip^dadXr^O'  alfxaTcav, 
I  imagine  the  archetype  had  BifMaaeSrifiaTcov — i.e., 
Oai  (0AI)  had  dropped  out  after  dXr)  (©A€);  A  had 
been  misread  as  A  ;  and  0  as  6. 

[Note. — I.  For  Si/jLdo-6Xr)0'  cf .  Cho.  375  dXXA  SattX^? 
yap  TTJaBe  fxapdyvT]^  Bov7ro<i  iKvelraL,  and  Cho.  938 
BiirXov^  "KpT}^,  where  in  both  passages  reference  is 
made  to  the  advent  of  the  avenging  Orestes,  and 
Aga.  642  SnrXfj  fjuda-rcyi  rr^v  "A/j-j/?  (f>t\el  for  the 
idea  of  the  double  scourge  of  War.  Also  cf .  Sophocles 
frag.  137  (f)6vLov  /nda-dXTjra  BlyovoVt  which  appears  to 
be  a  reminiscence  of  this  passage. 

2.  For  the  notion  of  Justice  and  Fate  as  sword- 
smiths  see  Aga.  1535-6: 

Alktj  8'  €7r'  aX\o  TrXrjyfjLa  6r}ydv€i  BXaySi;? 
7r/)09  A  tea?  6r)ydvai(nv  aop. 

(''Justice  for  another  blow  sharpeneth  the  Sword 
of  Punishment  on  the  whetstone  of  Fate.") 
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3.  For  BiaiTOfidv  cf.  Theb.  934  Biairoficu^  ov  <f>i\aL^ 
and  Theb.  895-6  (?)— 

hiavToiav  rofiav  orvvevveTrto 
acofiaaiv  TreTrXayfjuivov^. 

4.  For  the  inversion  of  stanzas  see  paragraph  viii 
of  Appendix  I.] 

I  cite  a  third  example  of  a  rather  different  order 
as  typifying  the  readiness  with  which  editors  accuse 
Aeschylus  of  writing  nonsense  rather  than  convict 
the  copyist  of  a  trivial  error.  In  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  348  ff .  the  MSS.  read— 

^Xa'xal  8"*  atfjuaToecra-aL  twv  eTn/jLaa-TiBLCov 
dpTiTp€(f)€L<;  ppifiovTai 

(literally,  "the  bloody,  newly  nurtured  bleatings 
of  suckling  babes  roar  loudly");  and  this  passage 
has  actually  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
violence  done  to  language  by  the  poet ! 

But  put  a  stop  after  iirifiao-TiBLcov  and  the  diffi- 
culties vanish:  "Choked  in  blood  are  the  lamb-like 
cries  of  babes  at  the  breast;  the  newly  weaned  make 
uproar";  eVt/xao-TtSto?  ("suckling")  is  almost  the 
antithesis  of  apTiTpe<fiel<;  ("  lately  weaned "),  and 
ffXaxal  ("bleatings")  are  contrasted  with  ^pifiovTat 
("thunder"  or  "  bellow  "). 

More  examples  could  be  given,  but  enough  has, 
I  hope,  been  said  to  convince  the  reader  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  no 
simple  emendation  is  possible  before,  on  the  authority 
of  the  manuscripts,  we  accuse  Aeschylus  of  writing 
balderdash. 
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CONCLUSIONS   AND   AN   ILLUSTRATION 

We  may  sum  up  our  conclusions  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  Aeschylean  manuscripts  we  find  certain 
types  of  mistakes  common  to  all  copyists — viz. : 

(a)  Omission  of  similar  syllables  and  words. 

(b)  Reduplication  of  words  and  syllables. 

(c)  Occasional    transposition    of    words    and 

syllables. 

(d)  The  phonetical  spelling  of  words. 

(ii)  We  also  find  certain  errors  due  to  the  special 
conditions  in  which  the  Greek  copyists  worked — 
namely : 

(e)  Wrong  transliteration  of  Greek  uncials. 
(/)    Confusion  between  explanatory  notes  and 

corrections,  with  resulting  interpolations. 

(g)  Uncorrected  transposition  of  words,  lines, 

and  even  stanzas. 

(iii)  The  manuscripts  are  therefore  unreliable  in 

detail,  but  afford  none  the  less  valuable  evidence 

of  the  true  reading,  and  this  evidence  cannot  be 

disregarded. 

(iv)  Metre  is  a  valuable  guide  in  emendation.  With 
certain  well-defined  exceptions,  Aeschylus  observed 
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the  rule  of  exact  syllabic  correspondence  between 
pairs  of  stanzas — i.e.,  strophe  and  antistrophe. 

(v)  He  always  wrote  tunefully. 

(vi)  His  practice  was  to  end  his  line  with  a  com- 
plete word. 

(vii)  The  lyrical  line  is  normally  conterminous 
with  a  sentence  or  a  clearly  defined  clause  within 
the  sentence. 

(viii)  His  poetry  is  sometimes  obscure  in  allusion 
and  difficult  in  vocabulary,  but  his  grammatical 
constructions  are  generally  simple  and  straight- 
forward. 

One  other  factor  may  be  mentioned  which  has  at 
times  led  to  misunderstanding.  The  copyists  were 
often  uncertain  which  of  the  characters  is  speaking, 
and  either  omit  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  give  the 
wrong  name,  and  at  times  they  overlook  the  intro- 
duction of  a  minor  character. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  passage  worked  out  on  the 
principles  laid  down  above,  choosing  what  are  per- 
haps the  most  unintelligible  stanzas  in  Aeschylus  as 
recorded  in  the  manuscripts — viz.,  11.  825-901  of  the 
SuppUces. 

[Note. — The  Oxford  Text  has  frequent  comments 
on  these  lines,  such  as  "  desperata,"  "  non  sananda."] 

I  have  written  the  MS.  reading  and  the  conjectured 
reading  side  by  side  for  easy  comparison: 
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t    r    r     /     f     f 

o  o  o  a  a  a 


Twp  TrpofiapiTTi  Kafivocf; 

10  (p  Ofl 

avOi  KaKfca^;  vv 

Svcav  ffoav  a/jLcffaivo). 

opco  TttSe  (f)poLfMia  irpd^av  irovwv 

7)6  776 

^alv6  (fivya  7rpo<;  dXKav 
^o(Tvp6cj)pova  ')(\iBd 
Bva(f)opa  vat  Kav  yd, 
yai  dva^  Trpordaaov 
(TOvcrOe  (Tovad^  iirl  ySa- 

pLV  07rCu9  TTohodV 
OVKOVV  OVKOVP 
TtX/JLol  TtXflol 
KoX  (TTCyfjUol 

TToXvaL/jLcov  (f)6vio^  diroKoird  KpaTo^i 

(Tovo-Qe  aovaO^  oXvfievaL 

okofjLev  €TT^  d/xcSa. 

eWdva  TToXvppvTov 

dX/jLijevra  iropov 

SeaTToavvcp  ^vv  v^pec 

yofi(f)oS€T(p  re  8opl  BlcoXov, 

aLfJbOve<;  ax;  iirdfiiha 
rjavSovTriaraTTiTa 
KeXevco  ^ia  fieOeaOau 
cX^P  ^p^VL  t'  aTav 


LQ)  LOV 
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XO.       ooOf  dad 

XO.  a  /JLdp7rTi<i  6  vdlo<i  ya — 

XO.  /3  ecriwv  irpo,  fidpiTTCf  Kdfivoi<;, 

XO.        lo)  (j)6V  ol/jLol, 

XO.  a  avOi  KaKd<;  aKfid^  vv — 

ff  BvLov  ffodfia  (l>alvco, — 

a  (j)poL/jLi\  dva^y  ttovcov  fwi — 

/3  Sid  TTpaKTopcov  piaucov. 
XO.       rj€  rje, 

a  ^alve  cftvya  tt/jo?  d\Kdv* — 

^  0\o(Tvp6(f>pov\  d'xXih^  aval — 

a  Bva-(j>opa  vat  xdv  yd, 

/3  dva,  yaidva^,  Trpordaaov, 
KHPTH 

crovaOe  aovcrO^  eVl  ffdpiVf  otto)?  Trdpa, 

oBoV  WKVTTOVV'    TO  Bk  flTj,   *  TOL/JiOl 
TlXfJUol  TlXfwl 

ariyfiol  (TTtyfioi, 
iroXvacfjiovayv  re  /cottoI  Kpdrcov  * 
(Tovcrde  aovcrOe,  oXoal  fiiya,  Tra/nulya. 

XO.  eW  dvd  irokvpVTOV 

dXfjbtoevTa  iropov 

BearTToarvvq)  ^vv  vfipet 

yofi(j>oB€TCt)  T€  Bopei,  BicoXov, 
lEPETX 

rj,  (TV  Be  fiaivoXrjf;  •  o-%e9  oV — av  fiaX*  av- 

BovTrlax^  dirvra' 

KeXevci)  fiodv  /xeOiaOai 

Td'xcUf  fiiapif  (fypevairaTdv, 

»   \    >    / 

LOV    iOVj 
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\€t<^'  cBpava 

kV  €9  Bopv 

oLTiirava  ttoXlv  evae/Sotyv, 

fiyiroTe  ttoXlv  etBoc 

d\<l>6(TL^0L0V  vBcop 

evOev  he^ofievov 

fco</)UToi/  alfia  ^poTolai  OaXKei 

paOpela^  ^aOpela'i  yepov 
aif  Be  vaC  vat  ^daei 
rax^  Oe\eo<i  aOeXeo^ 
ffia  fiia  T€  TToWa  (ppovBa 
Pdreai  ^aOvfiirpo  kuko,  iraOiav 
oXofievac  iroXafiai^. 

XO.  aial  alat 

KoX  yap  Bva-TTaXdfKOf; 

8t'  dWlpVTOV  oXcTO^ 

Kara  XapTrrjSoviov  xwyita 

iroXvyfrdfiaOov  dXadel^; 

evpeiai^  elv  avpac^. 
KH.  LV^e  Kal  Xdxa^e  koI  xdXet  6eov<;. 

AlyvTTTlav  yap  ffdptv  ov^  vTrepOopel, 

I'uje  Kal  P6a  TTiKporep^  d^kaiv 

ol^vo<;  ovofi'  excov. 
*    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

OL  01  OC  01  Ot 

Xv/juaaca'  virpoyaavXaa-Ket  (oc  over  ei) 
TTepLX^^p^'^Th  ^pvd^et^ 
09  epcoToif;  6  fieya<;  NetXo9 
v^pL^ovrd  <T6  dTTOTpeyjrei- 
evauGTov  v^piv 
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Xet<^'  eBpav^  drUra' 

dvOLKl    69  hopVf 

diroXcv  ovK  dae^GJV, 
XO.  fiTjTTOTe  ttoXlv  cBoifjb' 

dXipeal^oiov  vScop, 

'ivOev  de^ofievov 

^(of^vTov  alfjba  ^poTolcri  6aX\£U 
KH.  eZ',  a7i09  av  7',  w  ^aOvx^lo^ 

^adpoXarpt^  jepcov ' — 

av  8'  iv  vat  vat  ^daeif 

TCL'xa^  Se\eo<;  dOeXeo^, 

Pia  ^ia, 

^dre  Be  ^advfMiTpoiy 

TTpoKaKa  TTplv  iradelv, 

6x6fji€vai  7ra\d/jLac<;. 
XO.  aval  alal 

Kal  av  ye  8v(nra\dfjL0)^  7rav(o\r)(i 

St'  dXLppvTOV  dXao^ 

Kara  XapTrrjBovcov  %d)- 
fia  TToXvylra/jL/jLOv  dXaOei- 
7j<;  ^vpiataiv  avpai^, 
KH.  I'f  fe  Kal  Xdfca^e  Kal  /cdXei,  Oeov<;j 

TTLKporep'  'Ap^atwi^  ol^vo<;  Bvaco/jLvfJicov. 

AlyvTTTLav  Be  /Sdpcv  ovx  virepOopet 

olol  olol ' 

Xv/JbaaL  (TV,  TTpOTi  ydv  vXacr/ccov, 
irepif  x^jjb-y^ay  ^pva^etSt 
6a^  ipwaU  6  fjLeya<;  NetX- 
09  v^pi^ovrd  0-'  diroppi'^- 
€i€v  diarrov  vjSpcv. 
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KH.  paLveiv  AceXeuo)  fidpiv  et9  avTt<TTp6<\)ov 
opov  Taxi'O-Ta*  /jurjBi  ri  (TXo\a^6T(o 
oXKTf  yap  ovTOL  TrXoKa/xov  ov  Safm^erac 
OLol  Trdrep  ^poTioaa  pocraTai 
fiaXBa  dyec  dpaxvo^  rw?  ^dBrjv 
ovap  ovap  fiekav 

OTOTOTOl 

fid  Td  fid  Td  ffodv 

(po^epop  diroTpeTre, 

w  /8a  Td<;  iral  Zev, 
KH.  ovTOt,  (jiojSovfiai  haLfiova<;  roif<;  hfOdhe  * 

ov  ydp  fi  edpeylrav  ovB'  iyrjpaaav  Tpo<f>fj, 
XO.  fiai  fiat,  iriXa^i  Slttov^  6(j>t,^ 

exiBpa  S'  m  fie 

71  ttot'  ev  SaKoadx 

OTOTOTOl, 

fid  Td  fid  Td  ^odv 

ipofiepop  diroTpeiTej 

(o  fid  Fa?  irai  Zev, 
KH.  el  firj  Tt9  69  vavv  elaiv  diveaa^;  TaSe, 

Xa/cl9  ^tTa)i/09  ^pyov  ov  KaTovKTiel, 
XO.  tft)  7roXeft)9  dyol  Trpofivoi,  Bdfivafiai 
KH.  7roWov<i  dvaKTa<iy  iralha^  AlyvTTTov  Td^a 

6yjre<r0€*  Odpaec  tov  X^P^^  Tavapx^'Civ, 
XO.  SicoXofieaOa  eiTTdva^  irdaxofiep, 
KH.  eX^eip  eoix^  vfid<;  diroaTrdaa^  K6firj<; 

eirei  ov  kukov  efu  tcjp  ifieop  Xoywp. 
BASIAETX 


ovTos  tL  TToiels ; 
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KH.  paiveiv  KsXevto  fidpcp  eh  7ra\iv<TTpo<f)Ov 
6(Tov  Td')(^L(TTa '  fjLTjBi  Tt9  <T')(p\a^er(iy  * 
oXktj  fyap  ovtol  irXoKafiov  ovhdjjJ  d^erac. 

XO.  oloi,  irdrepf  ^peToadpcp  (ra^a. 
dyei,  ijl\  dpax^o^;  w?,  ^dBrjv, 
ovap  ovap  fxekav. 

OTOTOTOL ' 

fid  Td  fid  Tdf 

poa  TO  (l>o^epov  aTTorpeTre, 

w  ySa,  Fa?  irat, 
KH.  oijToi  <f>o^ovfiai  8alfiopa<;  tov<!  ivddhe* 

ov  ydp  fi   eOpeyfrav  ovB*  iy^paaav  fierd. 
XO.  fiaifia  TreXa?  oSe  BIttov^;  ocfyLf;, 

ex^Bva  3'  ata-re  fiaiveTai^ 

TTOTiaXev  8dK0<;, 

OTOTOTOl ' 

fid  Td  fid  Tdf 

0oa  TO  (poffepbv  a7roT/3€7r€, 

w  ySa,  7a9  Tral. 
KH.  et  fi^  Tt<?  e?  vavv  elcrLv  alvecraaa  B^, 

XukU  x^tmvo^  epyov  ov  KaTotKTcel. 
XO,  i(b  TToXeo)?  dyot,  irpofioi,  Bdfivafiai, 
KH.  eX^eiv  eoiy^  vfid^  iirKTirdcra'i  Kofir}!;, 

iirel  ovK  aKOver  o^vttjt^  €fi(op  Xoyoav. 
XO.  Bi(oX6fi6a-d^ '  deTTTf  dva^,  TrdcrxofJ^v, 
KH.  TToWou?  dvaKTa<!,  7rat5a9  AlyvTrroVf  rd^a 

oyjreaOe  '  Oapa-elr^  *  ovk  epeW  dvapx^dv. 
BASIAETS 

ovTOf;,  Tt  TToieh ; 
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I  translate  as  follows : 

Scene. — A  bay  with  sandy  shore.  In  the  foreground 
a  low  cliff  on  which  is  an  altar  surrounded  by  the 
daughters  of  DanaUs.  A  priest  is  tending  the 
sacrifice.    A  vessel  is  seen  grounding  on  the  beach. 

Chorus  of  Maidens:  Alas,  alack  ! 

1ST  Maiden  :  The  sea  pirate  hath  won  to  the  shore 
now. 

2ND  Maiden:  Pirate,  advancing,  may  you  be  the 
first  to  suffer ! 

Chorus:  Woe,  ah  me  ! 

1ST  Maiden  :  Now  for  this  evil  crisis 

2ND  Maiden  :  I  lift  the  cry  of  anguish  ! 

1ST  Maiden:  Tis  the  prelude  of  woe  for  me. 
King . 

2ND  Maiden  :  At  the  hand  of  violent  avengers  ! 

Chorus  :  Ah,  ah  ! 

1ST  Maiden:  Haste  thee  in  flight  for  succour. 

2ND  Maiden  :  Fell-hearted  and  ease- destroying 

1ST  Maiden  :  Ruin  on  land  and  shipboard  ! 

2ND  Maiden:  Up,  lord  of  the  land,  defend  me  ! 

A  Herald,  a  rough,  cheery  mariner,  approaches 
and  cries : 

Haste  ye,  haste  to  the  galley,  as  best  ye  may, 
On  a  swift-foot  path  !     Else — ready  at  hand 
Are  pluckings,  pluckings  of  hair; 
Brandings,  aye,  brandings, 
And  a  rain  of  blows  on  your  bloodied  heads  ! 
Haste  ye,  haste  ye,  be  damned  to  ye,  helter-skelter 
on ! 
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Chorus:  Would  that  upon  the  billows, 
The  briny  stream  o'  the  sea, 
Doom  on  your  tyrannous  taunts 
And  your  rivet-bound  boat  had  fallen  ! 

[The  Herald  starts  to  abuse  the  maidens 
again.  The  Priest  steps  forward  and 
addresses  him.) 

Priest:  Nay,  you  are  mad  !  Hold  your  tongue  I 
say — again  I  say — 
Herald  so  loud  in  clamour  ! 
I  bid  you  cease  now  from  your  shoutings 
Quick,  wretch,  that  bewilder  the  mind  ! 
Hi  there,  you  there  ! 
Leave  the  dishonoured  shrine  ! 
Get  you  gone  up  to  your  ship. 
And  spurn  not  regard  for  the  outcast ! 
Chorus  :  Never  again  may  I  look 

On  the  oxen-fattening  water. 
Whence  the  life-giving  blood 
Of  man  waxeth  strong  and  fruitful ! 
Herald  [to  the  Priest) :  Ha  !     You  are  sacred,  old 
man,  of  the  altar  here 
The  servant,  deep-rooted  in  honour. 
{To  the  maidens)  But  for  you,  you  shall  go  to  the 

vessel 
Quick,  willy-nilly,  I  say. 
By  force,  by  force  ! 
Get  you  gone,  you  deep-girdled  girls. 
Ere  you  shall  suffer  worse  ills. 
And  destruction  by  buffets  befall  you  ! 
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Chorus:  Woe!    Woe! 
May  you  with  buffeting  sore,  to  your  utter  doom, 
Thro*  the  salt-flowing  sea  glade 
Be  driven  astray  and  blindly  cast 
On  the  myriad  sands  of  the  Sarpedonian  bank  by 

the  Syrian  storm-winds ! 
Herald  :  Scream,  rend  your  robes  and  call  upon 

the  gods  with  cries, 
Harsher  than  dirge  of  Ache-eans  of  ill-starred  name. 
You  shall  not  leap  the  barrier   of   the   Egyptian 

bark. 
Chorus  :  Alas,  alas  ! 
Your  mouth  with  insultings  vile,  as  you  shoreward 

bark. 
Crocodile,  is  overfilled. 
Which  one  and  all  and  their  author  too 
In  his  rush  may  great  Nile  whirl  away. 
And  your  taunting  to  naught  shall  vanish ! 
Herald  :  I  bid  you  get  unto  the  homeward-turned 

bark 
With  all  the  speed  you're  able.     Let  none  loiter 

now ! 
Dragging  has  no  respect  for  tresses,  not  a  whit. 
Chorus:    Father,    have    pity   on   me!     In    his 

sanctuary-sweeping  net. 
Like  a  spider  he  driveth  me  slowly; 
A  dream,  a  black  black  dream. 
Oh!    Oh!    Oh! 
Motherland,  motherland  ! 
This  frightful  thing  with  thy  succour  avert. 
Child  of  the  land,  O  King  ! 
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Herald:  I'll  feel  no  fear  of  any  god  whose  home 
is  here. 
These  did  not  bring  me  up,  nor  have  grown  old  with 
me. 
Chorus  :  Close  at  hand  doth  he  raven,  this  two- 
footed  snake  ! 
He  is  frenzied  e'en  as  an  adder, 
A  beast  that  has  crouched  for  the  spring  ! 
Oh  !     Oh  !     Oh  ! 
Motherland,  motherland  ! 
This  frightful  thing  with  thy  succour  avert, 
Child  of  the  land,  O  King  ! 

Herald  :  If  none  will  hearken,  none  unto  the  ship 
get  gone, 
Rending  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  robes'  fine  work. 
Chorus:  O  lords  of  the  State  and  leaders,  I'm 

o'ercome  ! 
Herald  :  It  seems  that  I  must  seize  and  haul  you 
by  the  hair, 
Since  you'll  not  listen  to  the  sharpness  of  my  words. 
[The  King  is  seen  approaching  with  retinue.) 
Chorus:  We  are  undone,  we  suffer.  Chief,  acts 

unchecked. 
Herald  :  Soon,  soon  shall  ye  see  many  chieftains 
— Egypt's  sons. 
Be  cheerful,  you'll  not  then  complain  of  uncontrol. 
King:  You  there,  what  do  you  ? 

The  passage  illustrates  clearly  the  principle  to 
which  attention  was  directed,  that  though  the  manu- 
scripts are  unreliable  in  detail,  they  are  valuable 
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as  evidence.  Here  the  manuscripts  in  many  places 
record  nonsensical  strings  of  letters,  and  often  where 
individual  words  are  intelligible  the  sentence  as  a 
whole  is  meaningless.  Yet  in  many  instances  the 
manuscripts  are  correct  in  the  sense  that  they  pre- 
serve faithfully  the  letters  of  the  archetype — e.g., 
ov  Ba/jbd^eTat  =  ovBdfjb'  d^erai,  Bico\6jii€(T6a  eiTTdva^^ 
Bia)\6/jL€cr0'  deiTT  dva^\  or  have  only  one  or  two  letters 
wrong — e.g.,  Oapael  tov  %epet  ravapx^ctv  =  dapaelT^ ' 
ovK  ipelr  dvapxi^dv,  (The  substitution  of  k  for  %  or 
vice  versa  is  common.) 

There  is  one  interesting  instance  of  a  note  creep- 
ing into  the  text  where  some  scholar  has  remarked 
in  the  margin  of  the  original  eirr]  iroXka  <\>povBa 
("words  are  missing  in  many  places"),  and  the 
copyist,  taking  this  as  a  correction,  has  written,  after 
)8ta,  re  iroWa  ^povBa,  In  somewhat  similar  fashion 
an  ancient  commentator,  finding  some  such  corrup- 
tion as  the  following,  (ppotfita^av  irovoav  Boipua  irpaKT 
opo)  ^Laicop,  has  conjectured  that  <f>potp,ta^ai/  and  Boi/juia 
irpaKT  are  two  attempts  to  write  <\>poifiLa  -npa^avToyv 
and  has  written  a  note,  opta  rdBe  ^poi^ia  Trpa^dvroyv 
TTovov  fiiaiov  i/jLOL,  which,  with  some  further  corrup- 
tion, has  led  to  our  present  text.  (Presumably  the 
oldest  scholia  were  themselves  written  in  uncials.) 

Again,  in  the  first  speech  of  the  Herald,  we  find 
the  notes  w?  e^ere  rdxo'i  ttoBcov  on  otto)?  irapa  oBov 
wKVTTovv,  and  a  note,  IBI(£><;  tovto  dvrl  tov  el  Be  fiij 
{i.e.,  IBlcoi;  to  '  §€,'  dvTv  tov  *  el  Be,*  firj). 

Most  of  the  emendations  will  explain  themselves, 
but  a  few  require  comment. 
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{a)  KaKci^  aKfjia<;.  The  MS.  reads  KaK/ca<;,  the 
scholiast  KaraKaaeL^y  and  the  scholar  Victorius 
(sixteenth  century)  Kaja^daet,^.  /jl,  k,  and  /9  were 
often  confused  in  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  possibly 
the  archet3^e  appeared  to  read  KaKaaaK/ca^;  or 
KUfcao-aK^a^;.  Someone  wrote  in  a  t — i.e.,  suggesting 
tt/cTa9  for  dK^a<:,  and  this  led  to  further  suggestions: 
KaraKaaa^y  KaraKaaet'^y  Kara^acreL^, 

{b)  iTokvaifiovcov  re  kottoX  Kparcav.  By  a  common 
error  iroXvaifiovoov  became  iroXvaifjicov,  and  was  inter- 
preted by  a  gloss  ^6vco<;,  Some  scholar,  further 
misunderstanding  the  force  of  Koiral  ("beatings": 
cf .  KOfifio^i) — it  was  no  interest  of  the  Herald  to  kill 
the  maidens — suggested  dirofcoTrd. 

(c)  7}  (TV  Se  fiaivoXrj'i'O'X^'^  oir-av  fiaX'  av,  SovTriax* 
aTTVTa  • 

The  archetjrpe  appears  to  have  read  r)a-vS  aifiaiXovea- 
<^X^  ocreiratfjioXa  vBovin  <Ca%]>  air  era  (the  letters  in 
brackets  having  fallen  out,  and  also  Be  or  Bat,  and 
X'v  and  o  e  have  been  transposed).  The  ancient 
editor  or  copyist  has  made  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  eV  aifJuaXa  or  eTraifxaBa  and  /jLeyaTra/jijjLiya  or 
-/JL6U  eV  a/jiiya,  and  produced  eV  d/jbCBa  (a/i-t?  was  a 
chamber  vessel,  but  that  would  not  prevent  scho- 
liasts, who  leapt  at  any  word  which  they  believed 
they  recognised,  thinking  it  might  mean  a  vessel 
in  the  sense  of  a  ship  !).  It  is  significant  that  the 
lexicographer  Hesychius  read  ofidXa  in  some  MS. 
to  which  he  had  access,  and  suggested  it  meant  vavv^ 
For  av  yLta\'  av  cf.  Cho.  644  rt?  evBov,  w  Tral,  Trat,— 
/judX  avdt^ — iv  BofjuoL^; 
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Further,  the  copyist,  completely  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  rjorvS,  has  transferred  it  to  the  next 
line,  reading  ijavBovTnaTaTnra. 

(d)  Pa6p6\aTpi<i,  The  MS.  reading  PaOpeia'i 
fia6pela<;  seems  to  be  due  to  variant  suggestions, 
papeia<i  ^aOvpeiTa^y  ^a6pev<^  for  some  such  corrup- 
tion as  jSaOpoaipet^.  For  the  form  j3adp6-\aTpi<; 
cf.  Aga.  122  (TTpaTo-fjbavTL^, 

[e)  BvaTraXdfid'Ki  TravaiXrjf;  .  .  .  dXaOelrjf;  XvplaLcriv 
avpaL^.  The  marginal  commentator  of  the  Medicean 
MS.  suggested  Bvo-iraXdfjLOi^  oXoio,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  oXoto  should  drop  out,  whereas  iravcSXrjf; 
in  uncials  is  very  like  'iraXafico^i.  Moreover,  we 
require  some  word  of  the  length  of  dXaOel  \  7;?  to 
correspond  to  diroppL'y^  \  u-.  I  do  not  understand 
why  Badham's  suggestion,  ^vpiaiaLv  for  evpeiaia-eip 
(C  for  8)  has  not  found  favour  with  scholars.  The 
position  of  the  Sarpedonian  bank  is  uncertain,  but 
clearly  a  wind  blowing  from  Syria  would  seriously 
hamper  a  vessel  returning  to  Egypt  from  Greece. 

(/)  Trepl,  ^a/Lt^/ra,  ppvd^ei^.  The  Egyptian  word 
Xd/JAJra  ("  crocodile  ")  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and 
has  been  suggested  here  by  Robertson  Ellis. 

(g)  PpeTocrdpoi  cra^a.  crayd  means  essentially 
"  matting,"  so  "  a  shield,"  "  harness,"  "  net."  For 
the  corruption,  cf.  Cho.  675  oUelaif:  ayrj  for  olKeia 
aayfj.  For  the  form  ^peToadpo<;  cf.  K€po(f)6pof;.  It 
means  *' image-sweeping."  Suppliants  took  shelter 
by  clasping  the  /3p6Ta<;  (cf.  Eum.  258  uXkuv  ex^^v 
irepX  Pperei  Oea^;). 

[h)  TTOTiaXev  BaKo*:.  Cf.  'A%iX^a  dXeU  fxevcv 
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(*' crouching,  he  awaited  Achilles*  onset").  So 
7roTiaXeV  =  **  crouching  against" — ix.,  crouched  for 
the  spring. 

(/)  ov  'yap  /a'  eOpey\rav  ovB'  iy^paaav  fierd.  Cf .  Cho, 
908  eyco  a  eOpe-yjra  <tvv  he  yqpdvai  6e\(o.  Apparently 
a  proverbial  phrase  like  davelv  ttoWt)  %a/3i9.  The 
MS.  Tpo(l>fj  makes  no  good  sense  and  involves  taking 
eyrjpaaav  as  transitive.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture  to 
supply  a  gap  caused  by  /jLerd  (possibly  written 
fiaiTo)  dropping  out  before  fxaip^a. 

Regarding  metre,  I  draw  attention  to  the  internal 
correspondence  of  the  Herald's  opening  speech. 
For  iiaLfMa  7re\a^  oBe  StTroy?  6(j)t<;  cf.  Eum.  149  ^^ 
iral  Ato9  iTTLKkoTTo^  TreXet.  In  each  case  the  final 
syllable  of  the  first  dochmiac  is  equivalent  to  a  long 
owing  to  the  stress. 

Finally,  most  editors  concur  in  transposing  the 
speeches  of  the  Herald,  beginning  eX^eiv  and  iroWov^ 
dvaK7a<i,  dvaKTu^  and  dvap')(iav  are  clearly  a  retort 
to  the  appeal  to  dva^  and  the  complaint  of  ae-Trr' 
("wild  acts,  uncontrolled").  Cf.  Aga.  141  deirroi^ 
("  wild  or  unt ended  cubs  ")  (a-  eirco). 

The  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with 
every  detail  of  the  restoration,  and  there  are  several 
places  where  more  than  one  conjecture,  which  would 
fulfil  technical  requirements,  is  possible.  But  it 
will  illustrate  the  general  methods  which  I  contend 
should  be  adopted,  and  may  serve  to  convince  the 
reader  that  we  should  be  very  slow  to  regard  any 
passage  as  hopeless  and  beyond  remedy. 
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THE   RELATION    OF   THE  AESCHYLEAN   MANUSCRIPTS 

(i)  In  the  main  body  of  my  notes  I  have  written 
as  if  all  the  manuscripts  exhibited  the  same  mis- 
takes and  had  the  same  readings.  They  are  indeed 
very  similar,  and  for  a  general  discussion  there  is 
small  profit  in  distinguishing  them.  None  the  less, 
a  close  comparison  of  them  will  at  times  shed  a  light 
on  particular  passages  and  will  always  prove  in- 
structive regarding  the  general  methods  of  the 
copyists. 

(ii)  The  principal  manuscripts  are : 

M.  The  Medicean  or  Laurentian  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century,  containing  all  the  extant  plays 
except  two  passages  of  the  Agamemnon  (Oxford 
Text,  11.  312-1066  and  1 160-1673  end)  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Choephoroe,  which  is  altogether  lost. 

B.  The  Marcian  MS.  of  Bessarion,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  containing  the  Prometheus,  Septem 
V.  Thebas,  Persae,  and  Agamemnon  (11.  1-348,  Oxford 
Text  only). 

Fl.  The  Florentine  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  are  found  the  Persae,  Septem  v. 
Thebas,  Prometheus,  Agamemnon,  and  Eumenides 
(only  11.  1-581,  645-777,  and  808-end). 

Fa.     The  Farnesian  MS.,  also  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  containing  the  same  plays  and  passages 
as  Fl.  It  belonged  to,  and  was  perhaps  written  by, 
the  scholar  Demetrius  TricHnius. 

V.  The  Venetian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  contains  the  same  plays  as  Fl  and  Fa,  except 
that  11.  46-1094  (Oxford  Text)  of  the  AgamcmnGn 
are  missing. 

G.  The  Guelpherbytane  MS.,  fifteenth  century, 
whose  contents  are  the  same  as  those  of  M. 

P.  The  Parisian  MS.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  all  the  plays  except  the  Agamemnon  and 
the  Choephoroe. 

(iii)  In  addition  to  these  there  are  A,  the  Augustan 
MS.,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  the  last 
500  lines  of  the  Eumenides,  and  the  Escorial  (E), 
also  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  the  Sup- 
pliants only.  These  two  MS.  are  almost  certainly 
copies  made  from  M.  There  are  also  some  later 
codices  (referred  to  in  editions  as  recc.  =  recentiores) 
which  contain  the  three  "  Byzantine  "  plays  (the 
Persae,  Septem,  and  Prometheus),  whose  authority 
is  not  considered  very  great.  In  the  few  instances 
where  they  give  better  readings  than  the  seven 
principal  MSS.,  these  are  as  likely  to  be  due  to  con- 
jecture as  to  genuine  tradition. 

(iv)  Of  all  the  manuscripts  it  is  agreed  that  M,  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best.  It  is  written  by  two  copyists, 
of  whomx  the  second  (referred  to  in  editions  as  m) 
made  some  corrections  and  notes,  while  further 
notes  have  been  added  by  later  hands  (referred  to 
as  Wi).     In  most  other  MSS.  also  there  are  notes, 
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or  scholia,  which  in  some  corrupt  passages  enable 
us  to  conjecture  with  some  probability  what  Aeschy- 
lus wrote,  and  in  others  at  least  make  it  clear 
that  readings  were  then  extant  which  differed  from 
those  now  available. 

(v)  Regarding  the  relationship  of  the  seven  prin- 
cipal MSS.,  it  will  be  seen  that — 

(a)  M  and  G  contain  the  same  plays  and  passages. 

(b)  Fl  and  Fa  tally,  but  contain  some  passages 
not  in  M  or  G,  and  omit  some  passages  recorded  by 
them. 

(c)  V  and  B,  though  not  so  complete  as  Fl  and 
Fa,  contain  no  passages  not  in  those  MSS.,  and  do 
contain  some  lines  not  in  M  and  G  (in  the  case  of 
B  only  11.  312-348  of  the  Agamemnon). 

(d)  P,  though  not  so  complete  as  M  or  G,  contains 
several  passages  not  in  Fl,  Fa,  V,  or  B. 

(vi)  We  are  therefore  justified  a  priori  in  dividing 
our  seven  MSS.  into  two  groups: 

1.  M,  G,  and  P. 

2.  Fl,  Fa,  V,  and  B. 

Taking  group  i  first,  we  will  first  attempt  to 
determine  the  relation  of  M  and  G.  Was  G,  the  later 
MS.,  a  copy  of  M  ? 

(vii)  M  and  G  are  almost,  though  not  quite,  identi- 
cal in  their  readings  in  the  Suppliants  and  the 
Oresteia  [Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  and  Eumenides), 
but  differ  very  considerably  in  the  three  Byzantine 
plays.  As  regards  the  first  four,  G  has  a  great  number 
of  blatant  errors  found  in  M.  But  since  the  same 
mistakes  often  appear  in  successive  MS.  written  in 
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the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  the  copyists,  though  unintelHgent, 
were  capable  of  very  accurate  work,  it  is  just  as 
possible  that  both  M  and  G  were  copied  from  one 
original  as  that  G  is  a  copy  of  M.  It  is  further 
noticeable  that  in  G  there  are  some  readings  which 
make  it  unlikely  that  it  was  copied  directly  from  M. 
For  example,  in  the  Supplices  : 

Line.  Reading  of  M.      Reading  of  G.      ^"^^e^^jfnj."^"^ 

79  7]  13 a  rj  Kai  7]^a 

603  kvoairep  evveire  eviaire  3' 

In  1.  79  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  copyist  of  G 
would  have  written  ?;  Kal  if  he  found  rj^a.  On 
the  other  hand,  yS  and  /c  were  often  confused,  and 
if  both  M  and  G  were  copied  from  a  manuscript 
which  was  somewhat  illegible  at  this  place  it  might 
well  happen  that  the  copyist  of  M  would  write  rj^a 
and  of  G  ^  kuL  Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  both 
scribes  found  evoairea  or  some  such  corruption,  from 
which  M  conjectured  evoa-irep,  the  nearest  word  he 
knew,  and  that  G  noted  some  marginal  comment 
evveire  {i.e.,  the  commoner  form  of  evKnre)  which 
M  overlooked.  On  the  whole  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  that  for  these  four  plays  M  and  G  are  both 
careful  copies  of  one  manuscript  not  now  extant. 
As  regards  the  relation  of  G  to  M  for  the  other  three 
plays,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  this 
when  we  discuss  the  relation  of  M  to  the  second  group 
of  manuscripts. 

(viii)  P,  the  remaining  MS.  in    the  first  group 
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is  almost  certainly  a  copy  of  M,  for  though  it  differs 
in  several  places,  its  readings  appear  to  be  due  to 
conjecture,   often  not    at  all  happy — e.g.,  in   the 

Suppliants : 

Line.  MandG.  P.  Probable  True 

Reading. 

308  TTeSa^  TratSe?  TreXa? 

367  €Kirvoelv  elaiTvoelv       eKirovelv 

1067  Oekefiov  OaXepov  OeKejiov 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Supp.  603,  already  cited, 
it  reads  evoairep,  which  is  very  strange  if  the  copyist 
had  ever  seen  G's  reading  eweire,  for  that,  at  least, 
makes  sense,  and — a  still  more  convincing  proof — 
it  omits  11.  552-561  of  the  Persae,  which  were  origin- 
ally omitted  in  M  and  were  subsequently  written  in 
by  a  later  hand. 

[Note. — The  omission  of  this  passage  found  in  other 
MSS.,  except  P,  is  additional  evidence  that  G  was 
not  a  direct  copy  of  M.  Further,  P,  a  fifteenth- 
century  MS.,  must  have  been  written  before  the 
notes  made  by  the  second  hand  in  M.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  that  Fl  and  Fa,  which  are  fourteenth- 
century  MSS.,  and  record  many  of  the  readings 
written  by  m  in  the  margin  of  M,  could  be  copies  of 
M.  And  Ml  must  have  obtained  his  readings  from 
one  of  them,  or  more  probably  from  the  original 
of  which  they  are  copies. 

The  omission  is  also  instructive  in  itself.  The 
copyist  has  jumped  from  the  middle  of  one  stanza 
to  the  next.  He  had  some  excuse,  as  1.  551 
reads — 
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Biip^V^  8'  aircoKecrev  totoI 
and  1.  561 — 

vae^  8^  aiTcoXea-av  totoI, 

The  mistake  remained  uncorrected  for  two  cen- 
turies. It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  see  that  if  a  com- 
plete stanza  was  omitted  and  subsequently  written 
in  in  the  margin  it  might  be  difficult  for  a  later 
copyist  to  determine  which  stanza  was  the  strophe 
and  which  the  antistrophe,  and  hence  in  his  copy 
the  true  order  might  become  inverted.  This  is 
what  I  believe  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
stanzas  numbered  11.  639-645  and  646-651  of  the 
Choephoroe  (see  p.  51).] 

(ix)  We  will  now  turn  to  the  second  group — Fl, 
Fa,  V,  and  B.  It  will  be  best  to  consider  them  in 
relation  to — 

{a)  The  Persae,  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  Pro- 
metheus, 

(b)  The  Agamemnon  and  Eumenides. 

This  division  is  made  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
whereas  G  and  B  agree  very  closely  with  M  in  plays 
other  than  the  Persae,  Septem,  and  Prometheus,  in 
these  they  differ  considerably.  Secondly,  the  number 
of  MSS.  containing  these  plays  only  is  so  great  as 
to  suggest  strongly  that  intermediate  between  the 
archetype  and  extant  manuscripts  there  was  a  codex 
containing  these  three  alone  from  which,  by  various 
stages,  all  our  present  copies  are  descended. 

(x)  The  problem  is  not  quite  the  same  in  all  the 
plays,  and  we  will  discuss  them  separately. 

(i)  The  Persians.    The  material  at  my  disposal 
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is  not  quite  full  enough  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
conviction,  but  while  none  of  the  MSS.  agree  in 
detail  throughout,  they  generally  differ  in  nothing 
but  petty  detail,  except  that  M  has  the  striking 
omission  (noticed  in  para,  viii)  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  other  MSS.,  which  are  therefore  independently 
derived  from  the  archetype.  Otherwise  the  variants 
are  such  as  might  naturally  arise  in  a  number  of 
independent  copies  made  from  one  MS. 

(xi)  In  (2)  the  Seven  against  Thebes  the  isolation  of  M 
from  the  other  MSS.  is  far  more  marked.  In  several 
cases  it  is  the  sole  authority  for  readings  which  appear 
the  best.  It  is  also  curious  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances the  later  MSS.  agree,  not  with  the  original 
text  of  M,  but  with  corrections  made  by  a  later  hand 


294 

TTaVTpOflO<i 

415 

6/jLaLfl(0V 

518 

TTpd^lV 

590 

evKTfKov  e%a)i/ 

622 

(pvo-ec 

T  •  Ti*  J  Probable  True 

Lme.  M.  mj  and  recc.  Reading. 

7raz^Tpo0O9  irdvTpofJiG^ 

TTpd^ecv  irpa^ai 

eiiKVhXov  vepLcov      cvkvkXop  veficov 
(pepei  <j>v€L 

It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  later  MSS.  had 
copied  M,  adopting  the  corrections.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  they  should  one  and  all  prefer  the  correc- 
tions to  the  original,  especially  as  the  latter  is  more 
often  right,  and,  further,  why  they  should  differ  from 
M  in  places  where  nii  has  made  no  corrections. 
Finally,  on  such  a  supposition  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  account  for  the  presence  in  all  of  them  of  1.  195 
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(Oxford  Text),  which  is  altogether  omitted  by  M. 
It  is  therefore  almost  certain  from  this  evidence 
alone  that  the  corrections  of  nii  are  made  on  com- 
paring M  with  one  of  these  later  MSS.,  or  perhaps 
the  original  from  which  they  were  copied. 

[N.B. — This  conclusion  agrees  with  that  based 
on  the  evidence  of  11.  552-561  of  the  Persae  (vide 
para,  vii).] 

To  sum  up,  though  M  differs  from  the  other  MSS. 
and  sometimes  has  better  readings,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  much  to  choose.  The  later  MSS.  are 
frequently  right  where  M  is  wrong. 

(xii)  For  (3)  the  Prometheus,  on  the  other  hand,  M 
is  considerably  the  best  authority  and  has  several 
good  readings  not  found  in  other  MSS. — e.g.: 

Line.  Other  MSS. 

134     de/jLepMTTLV          depfiepcoTTiv  or  OepjjLMinv 

367       L7rOVJJL€VO<;  l7rPOVfjL6VO<i 

235     (piTva-at  (prjTevaac,  (jyirijaaCf  <l)VT6vaat 

G  has  a  number  of  individual  readings  agreeing 
neither  with  M  nor  with  the  others — e.g.: 

Line.  M.  G. 

59  ITOpOV  TpOTTCOV 

60  BvaefcXyrax;  8va€KffX7]T(o<; 
221          pbe\apb^a6r)<i  fieXefx^a^ijf; 
958         KoipavovvT             TupavvovvT 

M's  readings  appear  to  be  correct,  and  are  generally 
supported  by  the  other  MSS. 

The  remaining  MSS.  agree  closely  among  them- 
selves, the  variants  being  of  a  normal  type, 
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(xiii)  It  therefore  appears  probable  that  in  the  case 
of  the  three  Byzantine  plays  we  have  three  distinct 
lines  of  descent  to  {a)  M,  (b)  G,  and  (c)  the  remaining 
MSS.  (excluding  P,  already  shown  to  be  a  copy  of  M). 
It  might,  of  course,  be  argued  that  G  is  derived  from 
an  independent  source  only  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
metheus, but  considering  the  difficulties  of  travel 
and  the  scarcity  and  value  of  ancient  MSS.  (which 
would  prevent  them  being  sent  from  one  library  to 
another),  it  is  unlikely  that  any  scholar  would  con- 
sult one  manuscript  for  two  plays,  and  a  second 
manuscript  for  another,  if  the  latter  were  contained 
in  the  first  manuscript.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  probability  is  that  in  most  manuscripts  extant 
in  the  tenth  to  sixteenth  centuries  the  three  Byzan- 
tine plays  were  bound  together. 

(xiv)  It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  first 
group  of  MSS.  to  the  second  group  in  respect  of  the 
Agamemnon  and  Eumenides. 

(i)  B  (containing  only  11. 1-348  of  the  Agamemnon) 
agrees  with  M  and  G  against  Fl,  Fa,  and  V.  It  does 
not  contain  the  Eumenides,  and  appears  almost  as 
certainly  to  be  allied  to  the  first  group  of  MSS.  for 
the  Agamemnon  as  it  is  to  the  second  group  for  the 
Byzantine  plays.  1  doubt,  however,  if  it  is  a 
direct  copy  of  M,  partly  because  it  contains  11.  312- 
348,  which  are  not  now  in  M,  but  more  because,  if  the 
copyist  of  B  had  access  to  M,  he  would  probably 
have  copied  the  Byzantine  plays  also  from  M,  or 
would  at  least  have  used  it  to  correct  his  copy  of 
those  plays  if  already  made. 
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(2)  Fl  and  V  agree  very  closely  throughout  as 
usual,  and  they  appear  to  be  close  copies  of  the 
same  manuscript.  The  fact  that  V  does  not  now 
contain  11.  46-1094  of  the  Agamemnon,  which  are 
found  in  Fl,  is  due  to  the  loss  of  some  leaves. 

Fa  differs  from  Fl  only  where  Triclinius  has  made 
deliberate  conjectures  and  emendations,  and  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  access  to  several 
MSS.,  the  variant  readings  in  Fa  seem  generally 
to  bear  his  individual  mark.  His  suggestions  are 
often  rather  poor,  and  in  no  place  does  he  appear 
to  have  consulted  a  better  MS.  than  that  from  which 
Fl  and  V  were  copied. 

In  short,  Fa,  Fl,  and  V  appear  all  to  have  been 
copied  from  one  MS.  from  which  various  portions  of 
the  Eumenides  were  already  missing. 

[Note. — The  gaps  in  the  Eumenides  are  instructive. 
The  omission  of  11.  582-644  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
loss  of  a  folio  in  the  original.  There  was  nothing 
to  mislead  the  copyist.  But  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  second  omission  is  due  to  a  mistake. 
The  chorus  beginning  lob  Oeol  vewrepoi  at  1.  778  is 
repeated  at  808,  and  the  copyist  has  gone  straight 
from  777  to  808.  Possibly  this  was  carelessness 
on  his  part,  quite  possibly  it  was  a  misunderstanding. 
The  copyists  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  much 
of  what  they  were  writing,  and  he  may  have  thought 
that  there  were  two  alternate  scenes,  of  which  one 
only  required  recording.] 

(xv)  The  conclusions  drawn  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs are  summarised  in  the  annexed  chart  (p.  80). 
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In  this  1  have  given  the  name  U  to  the  archetype 
from  which  all  our  MSS.  are  originally  derived. 
For  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  similarities, 
especially  in  regard  to  lacunae,  are  more  striking  than 
the  differences,  and  are  such  as  to  render  a  common 
origin  certain. 

It  is  further  clear,  from  the  prevailing  types  of 
error,  that  this  original  was  written  in  uncials, 
in  which  no  distinction  was  made  between  e  and 
7]  or  0  and  co. 

I  have  also  postulated  in  the  case  of  four  plays 
only — the  Suppliants  and  the  Orestean  trilogy — an 
intermediate  MS.  containing  a  rough  cursive  trans- 
literation of  the  uncials,  copied,  to  judge  from 
the  frequent  phonetic  errors,  by  dictation.  The 
evidence  for  such  a  transliteration  lies  in  the  large 
number  of  instances  (without  parallel  in  the  three 
Byzantine  plays)  in  which  we  find  long  meaningless 
strings  of  letters — e.g.  : 

Supp.  885     pporioaa  poaaTai  fiaXBa  ayei 
Cho.  544        ov<l)€ia-€7raa-a<T7rap'yavr]7r\eL^eTO 
Eum.  450      KadaijJba^ovcnvoOrfKov 

[The  supposition  that  the  descent  is  through  two 
MSS.,  one  containing  these  four  plays  and  the  other 
the  Byzantine  plays,  is  supported  by  the  agreement 
of  G  and  B  with  M  for  the  former  and  their  disagree- 
ment in  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the  idea  of  a  cursive 
transliteration,  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  such 
monstrosities  in  the  Agamemnon  ;  but  the  latter  was 
a  popular  play,  learnt  by  heart  by  many  people,  so 
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that  there  would  not  be  the  same  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering the  MS.] 

(xvi)  I  have  also  annexed  a  table  showing  at  a 
glance  the  contents  of  the  various  manuscripts. 
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(xvii)  Finally,  I  am  only  too  conscious  how  very 
imperfect  conclusions  must  be  which  are  based  on 
anything  but  a  personal  study  of  all  the  manuscripts ; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  no  scholar  has  been  able  to  make 
such  a  thorough  examination  of  all.  Even  Hermann 
relied  considerably  on  the  reports  of  others,  and 
unfortunately  many  editors  are  careless.  (For 
example,  Hermann  quotes  readings  of  B  in  his  notes 
to  the  Persae,  while  from  Wecklein's  edition  and  the 
Oxford  Text  it  would  seem  that  B  does  not  contain 
the  Persae.)  But  I  hope  that  some  reader  may  be 
tempted  to  make  independent  research;  and,  after 
all,  with  Aeschylus,  it  is  independent  study  and  in- 
dependent views  which  are  alone  worth  having. 
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PSEUDO-DOCHMIACS 

I  HAVE  said  (on  page  38)  that  the  rhythm  of  the 
choruses  has  often  been  destroyed  by  bad  editing. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  several  choruses  where 
the  prevalence  of  double  short  syllables  ^  ^  has  led 
editors  to  suppose  that  the  metre  is  of  dochmiac 
character.  They  have  divided  the  lines  into  doch- 
miacs,  or  pseudo-dochmiacs,  as  I  have  called  them 
here.    I  will  give  some  illustrations. 

(i)  Editors  print  11. 1407-1408  of  the  Agamemnon  : 

TL  KaKOv  (b  yvvai  x^ovorpecpe^;  iSavbv 

rj  TTOTOV  Trao-a/jbiva  pvTa^s  ef  aXo<i  opofievov 

The  first  line  is  evidently  meant  to  scan  as  two 
dochmiacs,  the  stresses  falling  as  marked  by  dots. 
Now,  taking  them  as  dochmiacs — 

(a)  We  get  the  stresses  at    variance  with    the 
natural  stresses. 

(b)  How  do  we  place  fj  ttotov  ? 
We  should  read — 

Tt  KaKov  w  r^vvai 

')(6ovoTpe<^e<i  ehavov  rj  ttotov 

Traaafiiva  pVTd<;  ef  aXo9  6p6/j£vov 

(?  aXo9  viropfievov) 

the  stresses  falling  naturally  as  marked. 
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(ii)  Theh.  686,  where  editors  print — 

Tt  /jL6fi6va<^  reKvov ;  \  fir)  ri  ae  OvfjuoTrXrjd- 
^9  BopCfjbapyo<;  dr  \    a  (ftepirco  KaKov  8* 
€K0a\'  epwTO^  dpx  \  olv 

— that  is,  as  a  series  of  dochmiacs.    (I  have  marked 
them  with  vertical  strokes.) 
We  should  read — 

Tt  fi€fjb6va<;f  T6KV0V ; 
fii]  TL  ae  6ufji,OTrX7}0T}<; 
hopip,apyo<i  dra  (jyeperfo  • 
KaKOv  8'  €K^aX^  epa)To<;  apxav. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  individual 
stresses,  but  the  total  effect  is  entirely  altered. 

(iii)  A  more  striking  example  is  in  the  song  of  the 
"  Libation  Pourers  "  at  Agamemnon's  tomb.  This 
has  no  corresponding  antistrophe,  and  hence  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  rhythm  must  lead  to  wrong 
emendations.  The  metrical  scheme  consists  of  the 
alternation  of  feet  scanning  i^wr:|---i^  with 
dochmiacs.  I  shall  not  trouble  here  to  record  the 
MS.  readings  or  the  usual  emendations. 

lere  BaKpv  Kava'xjk^i 
6\6/jb6vov  6\ofjbev(p  Seawora 
7r/909  €pv/jLa  ToSe  kukov, 
KcBvcjv  airoTpoirov, 
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Kkve  Be  fioL  k\v€  a-effa^ 

lo)  heaiTOT,  ef  ufiavpa^  <f>pev6<!, 

OTOTOTotf  tOi  Ttra?  • 

dva  hopvcrdevrff;^  dva  XvTrjp  hofMOVy 

(TvOif  rd  T€  'xepoTova 

eKapyo)  ^iXrj  ^TrcdXkajv  "Ape*, 

ax^Bid  t'  avTOKcowa  va>ficov. 
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AVOIDANCE  OF  PROPER  NAMES 

On  page  47  I  noted  that  the  poet's  dishke  of  using 
proper  names  and  the  consequent  interpolation  of 
them  has  often  led  to  confusion.  Such  interpola- 
tion has  been  detected  in  many  places  (e.g.,  Cho. 
614  XfcvXkav),  but  of  several  I  have  not  seen  any 
notice — e.g. : 

(i)  In  Theb.  131.    The  editions,  with  the  MSS., 
read — 

lx0v/36\<j)  UoaeiSav  (or  Uoo-ecBdcov)  fJUix^'Va, 

Ilo(rei,Bdv  is  an  interpolation.    The  stanza  should 

read — 

Oeol  iTo\ido')(oi  x^ovo<;  W  aOpooiy 
there  irapOevwv  iKeatov  Xo^ov " 
8ov\oavpa<i  S'  virep  KVfia  irepl  tttoXiv 
So')(^/j,oX6(j)cov  dvepcov 
/ca')(Xd^€i  TTj/oa??  "A/)609  opofievov, 

corresponding  to — 

(TV  t'  w  Aioyevh  (j>i,X6/j,axov  KpdTO<;  (i.e./^p/jL7J<;) 
pV(7L7roXL<;  yevoVf  <CJ>vaC'iroXL<;  re  crv,^ 
TIaXXd<;'  0  6'  LTTino^  Trovro/jLeBcov  dva^ 
lxdv^6X(p  fiaxciva, 
iirlXvatv  ttopcop  iiriXvatv  Buhov. 
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(ii)  Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  anti- 
strophe  t'  w  KaTOfyeveia  is  interpolated  between 
(TV  and  Kovpa  To^ov  evrvKci^ov.  There  is  no  lacuna 
in  the  last  line  of  the  strophe  Trpoaio-Tavrac  iraK(p 
\d')(pvTe<i. 

Incidentally,  I  feel  certain  that  in  the  next 
stanza  we  should  read  Aaroyeveta  (corresponding 
to  iral  Ato9  evOev  •  MSS.  Tral  Aiodev)  instead  of  "A  pre  fit 
(ptka,  which  is  interpolated  both  here  and  after 
evTVfcd^ov. 

(iii)  Prom.  531: 

^ov<f>6vot<;  Trap''  'QKeavov  Trarpb^  dcr^eaTOV  iropov. 
Here,  again,  we  should  read — 

^ov(f>6voL<}  Trap  Trarpo<;  da^ecTTOV  TTopov 
—  fjuvpLoi<i  fi6')(^9oL<;  BiaKvaiaOev  fiivo^;, 

1.   541    foi"   BiaKvaiaOev  fievo<;   (MS.   hiaKvaiofievov) 

Cf .    ChO.    1076  fl€TaKOl/JLl(T0€V  /jL6V0<:. 

For  metre  cf.  Prom.  893 — 

ovTa  ')(epvrjTav  ioaarevaac  ydfi(ov. 
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MINOR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

I  SUGGEST  a  few  minor  emendations  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  mistakes  of  the  cop3dsts. 

(i)  avipeov  is  in  one  or  two  places  supplanted  by 
the  more  common  avBpwv,  This,  by  upsetting  the 
metre,  has-  sometimes  led  to  further  suggestion  and 
corruption. 

In  Pers.  133  we  should  read,  instead  of  dvBpcov 
TTodo),  avT^  dvipcov  •  XeKTpa  S'  dvr'  dvepcov  TrL/jLTrXaraL 
haKpvfiaaLv. 

(ii)  uvtL  in  compounds,  in  the  sense  of  "  equal  to," 
"in  place  of,"  is  sometimes  supplanted  by  iao — e.g., 
in  the  admitted  corruption 

ia-oTVLLOLpov  in  Cho.  320  =  ,     / 

'^     '^  ^       aVTlflOLpOV 

Similarly,  in  Pers.  72  we  should  read  avTiOeov  </)W9 
for  la-odeo^  (fxi)^,  a  horrible  cacophony.  Cf .  Pers.  151 
Tfhe  deMV  Xdov  cx^OaXjiol^  <f)do<i, 

(iii)  V  and  ev  are  often  confused.  I  suggest  that 
in  Aga.  288  MS.  irevKt]  to  'x^pva-o<f>€yy6'i  .  .  .  (reXaf; 
we  should  read  ttvk'  rfKTo  (or  dXro)  ("  leapt  in 
thronging  flames"),  and  similarly  in  Cho.  1.  386 
e(j)v/jbV'fjo-ai  yevoLTO  fiot  irevKTj  \  evr^  oXdXoXvypbov  we 
should  read,  for  TrevKijivr',  irvKa  \  hrjv  t'  (*'  in  throng- 
ing strains  and  long  "). 
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(iv)  SwyLta  and  3'  o/^/xa  are  frequently  misread — 
e.g.,  Cho.  126  MS.  S'  ofi/jidrcov  for  BcofiaTCOv, 
In  rA^6.  783-4 — 

'7TaTpo(j>6v(p  )(^epl  T(ov  I  KpeiaaoreKPcov  5'  aTr' 
ofifjudrcov  iirXdyx^T} 

we  should  read — 

7raTpo<f>6va)  ;^epl  twi;  KpeioaairSiv 
BcofjuaTcov  iirXdyx^V 

The  MS.  reading  is  due  to  some  such  corruption  as 
Kpeiaa  air  (dv  (with  reKvcov,  a  gloss,  written  above)  for 
Kpeioo-aircov  ("  that  defiled  his  meat ").  The  old  tra- 
dition found  in  the  cyclic  poets  was  that  the  sons  of 
Oedipus  tried  to  get  rid  of  him  by  insults  and  bad  food. 
Desperate  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  mean- 
ing for  Kpet(T(TOTeKV(ov  y  and  how  Ofi/Jidroyv  eTrXdyx^rj 
("  he  wandered  from  his  eyes  (!)")  can  mean,  as 
supposed,  "  blinded  himself  "  it  is  hard  to  see. 

Similarly,  in  Aga.  418  we  should  read,  not  ofi/jidTcov, 
but  B(OfidTa)v  B*  iv  dxv^icLi'^  \  eppei  Td<i  ^A(f)poBlTa.  The 
inherent  sense  of  eppecv  is  "to  move  uncertainly,** 
so  "to  limp."  Here  it  means  to  move  like  a  ghost 
or  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  In  the  empty  spaces  of  the 
house  her  beauty  fleet eth,  and  is  gone." 

(v)  T,  7,  and  TT  are  often  confused.  Cf.  irvpcoTo^; 
M=7ru/oft)7ro9  Prom.  667. 

In  Aga.  245  for  dravpcoTOf;  we  should  read  dyavpeo7r6<! 
(literally,  *  *  with  solemn-proud  countenance  " ) .  There 
is  no  point  in  the  context  in  emphasising  that 
Iphigeneia  was  a  virgin,  and  the  adjective,  if  trans- 
latable, is  brutal.     But  there  is  every  point  in  em- 
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phasising  that  Iphigeneia  had  been  proud  to  do 
honour  to  her  father. 

(vi)  The  terminations  cov  and  eiv  are  frequently 
interchanged. 

In  the  much  disputed  line  Aga.  175  we  should, 
I  think,  read  Zrjva  ,  .  .  <l)6p€iv  to  irav  ("  carries  off 
the  final  prize  in  the  contest  ").  a^wv  6  to  irav  (pepcov 
was  the  "final"  at  the  games,  and  the  metaphor  of 
TpiaKTTipos  olyeTai  Tv^iitv  is  carried  on. 

(vii)  The  scholia,  though  often  absurd  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  some- 
times give  a  clue  to  the  true  reading.  In  Aga.  228 
there  is  a  queer  note  koI  Bia  Ta9  Xtra?  Bv'  a<i 
iiroieiTO  tt/jo?  tov  TraTepa  Trap'  ovBep  r/yrjo-avTO  Tr)v 
^^^rjv  avTij^i. 

Why  St 'a?? 

We  have  here,  I  believe,  a  record  of  a  reading — 

7raTp6<;  8'  ld<;,  Kk7]B6va<if  Trap'  ovBeVf 
Trap'  ovBev  alSiva  Trapdivecov, 
eOevTO. 

("Her  cries  of  'Father,'  her  appeals,  they  set  at 
naught,  at  naught  her  virgin  life.") 

For  TraTpo<;  Id^ij  (cries  of  "  Father  ")  cf.  TraTpo<; 
avhdv  Cho.  828. 

(viii)  An  interesting  case  of  notes  creeping  into 
the  text  and  generally  confusing  matters,  and  yet 
preserving  a  vestige  of  the  truth,  is  in  Cho.  815 — 

TToWa  B'  dXXa  (f>av€l  XPV^K^^  KpVTTTa 

daKOTTOV  B'  €7ro9  Xeywv 

vvKTa  TTpb  t'  ojjbfjbcLTwv  (JKOTOv  (j>epet. 
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Here  the  true  reading  seems  to  be — 
Tov  d\da>  TreTrXft)  arriycov 
VVKT^  dirpOCTKOTTOV  <f>ep€c, 

on  which  several  notes  were  written.  aa-Ko-rrov  in 
explanation  of  drrpoaKOTrov ;  ofifidrayv  in  explanation 
of  a  misreading  vvKia  irpo  ctkotov  ;  xpjj^oiv  on  6e\wv ; 
iroWd  S'  dWa,  an  attempt  to  elucidate  a  corrupt 
or  illegible  reading  toW  dXX'  oireTro^  reycov  ;  d(f>av€i, 
a  note  on  dXdut ;  while  /cpvirrd  is  derived  from  a  note 
KpvirreL,  explaining  vukt^  dirpoaKOTrov  (f>6pec. 

(ix)  A  similar  case  is  in  Eum.  261-263,  al/ia  .  .  . 
70  TriSot  K€KVfievov  oiX^Tai,  where  the  scholiast  notes 
TO  ppe^av  TTjv  yrjv.  Why  should  he  explain  with  the 
use  of  a  somewhat  uncommon  word  some  of  the 
simplest  words  in  the  language  ?  I  believe  both  the 
MS.  reading  and  the  gloss  to  be  interpretations  of 
ya  l3pox^v  ("  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  "),  misread 
as  ydv  fipexov* 

(x)  Unusual  words  were  often  changed  to  words 
in  common  use.  In  Eum.  504  we  should,  I  think, 
read  k6to<s  hepyfidrwv  for  koto^  ti<;  ipy/judrcov. 

(xi)  Aeschylus  is  fond  of  using  words  in  a  rather 
unusual  sense.  He  appears  often  to  use  /SXa/Sr]  to 
mean  "  punishment  "  on  the  analogy  of  dfiXaprj^ 
("  unpunished"). 

We  should  perhaps  read  in  Eum.  494 — 

ei  *KpaTi](T€i  {i.e.,  dtcparrjaei)  AUa  koI  BXafid 

TOvBe  fiaTpOKTOVOV. 

("If  Justice  and  Punishment  shall  have  no  power 
over  this  mother-slayer.") 
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(xii)  Though  Fa  is  normally  not  of  much  value, 
occasionally  its  divergences  from  Fl  suggest  the  true 
reading.    Thus  in  Aga.  696  Fl  reads — 

KekadvTcov  ^ifioevrof; 
a/cra?  eV  d^i(pvWov<; 
Be*  epLv  alixaToeaa-av, 

Fa  reads  eZ?  aeft^uWov?.  One  can  understand 
the  variants  d^t-  and  aeft-,  but  why  emend  iirL  to 
eU  ?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  neither  imi  nor 
eU  was  in  the  original;  and  that  the  true  reading 
is — 

KeKaav  xa?  Si,/jL6evT0<;  aKTaf;  • 
afe  he  ^vka  (read  as  at^ea€<j)vW) 
Bt*  epiv  alfjuaToecTCTaVf 

corresponding  to — 

TrafJLTropOrj  TToXvOprjvov  al(ay\ 
"  a/>K^'  diroXLTav  " 
fiekeov  alfjJ  dvarXda'a. 

(The  word  diroXirri^i  is  used  by  Theopompos.) 
(xiii)  The  writer  of  the  archetype  seems  to  have 
written  p  (P)  peculiarly,  so  that  the  coppsts  mis- 
read his  P  for  other  letters  and  vice  versa.    See,  foF 
example,  such  readings  as : 

fiapjSdOov  (Fl  in  Aga.  919)  for   ^ap^dpov. 
iTpoaTekvoL  (M  and  G,  Cho.  29)  for  irpoarepvot. 

And  conversely — 

veopeve<i  (M,  Cho.  530)  for  v€oj€vi<;. 
avTiirpoov^;  (G,  Aga.  147)  for  avTcrrvoov;. 
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I  suggest  that  in  Aga.  561  we  should  read  for 
hpoa-oL '  hv6(f>0L  ("dank  mists").  Anyone  who  has 
lived  in  Oxford  in  winter  will  understand  the  force 
of    Bp6<j)0t  KaTeyjraKa^ov  efiirehov  aLvo<;  iaOrj^drcov  ! 

(xiv)  In  several  places  ^  and  h  are  confused — e.g.: 

Supp.  547  ^aaiBo^  for  B'  'Ao-tSo?. 
599  BovXlo9  for  ^ovXio^. 

In  a  much  discussed  passage,  Aga.  945,  I  think 
we  should  read  irpo^ovkov  for  irpoBovkov,  taking 
irpojSovXov  with  Tdxo<i  (I  suggested  this  to  Dr.  Verrall, 
who  wrote:  "I  find  this  tempting,  and  agree  with 
you  that  it  gives  a  better  rhythm.  I  must  think 
it  over"). 

(xv)  Aeschylus  is  rather  fond  of  the  word  aayj], 
which  is  not  infrequently  confused  with  dyrj  or  dra 
(cf.  Cho.  675  olKLaL<i  dyt)  for  olKeia  aayfi).  Thus  in 
Aga.  985  I  suggest,  for  ylrafifua^  aKaTa<;  iraprj^rjaev, 
'slrafifiLa<i  o-aya<;  iraprjixTja-ev  ("  Time  hath  heaped 
coverlets,  or  shields,  of  sand").  The  MS.  text  is 
due  to  a  corruption,  ylrafifiia^  dra^,  and  a  gloss  a/c 
meant  to  suggest  dxra*;. 

(xvi)  A  good  instance  of  a  cross-reference  leading 
to  a  confusion  occurs  in  Aga.  530-539  and 
549-552,  where  Fl  reads — 

538  (Chorus)  /CTJpv^  *Axai(ov  x^^P^  ^"^1/  (?  ^at/o'  Icbv) 

dirb  (TTpaTOV. 

539  (Herald)  %at/3ft)  •  TeOvavai  3'  ovk  avrepo)  Oeoh. 

549  (Herald)  koI    irco^ ;    dirovrcov    Koipdvtov   erpei^ 

TLvd<i ; 

550  (Chorus)  ft>9  vvv  TO  <J0U:Bri,  Koi  davelv  ttoWt)  ^a/jt?. 
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551  (Herald)  ev  yap  TreTrpaKTai*  ram  a  8'  hv  ttoWw 
XpovM 
Ta  fiev  Ti<;  av  Xe^eiev  e^Trerw?  e%€ti^. 

Reams  of  notes— good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
have  been  written  about  1.  539,  but  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  line  of  it.  Turning  to 
549  seq.,  are  they  not,  as  they  stand,  rather 
absurd  ?  Oavelv  iroWr)  %a/5£9  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
meaning  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  What  point  is  there  in  the  Chorus  saying 
of  their  own  dread  and  misery,  "  As  you  remarked 
just  now,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace";  or,  still  more,  in  the  Herald  answering, 
"  Yes,  for  the  task  is  well  accomplished  "? 

Again,  what  is  the  force  of  Tavra  S'  iv  ttoWw 
Xp6v(p  ?  I  feel  certain  that  what  the  Herald  said 
3-t  1-  539  was  €v  yap  ireTrpaKTai'  Kal  Oavelv  TToWy 
%a/ot9,  on  which  our  present  1.  539  is  a  gloss.  In 
1.  550  the  Chorus  say  m  vvv  to  abv  S^'  ravra  S'  iv 
TToXXw  xpovcp  ("  How  ?  Well,  let  that  be,"  under- 
stood.) "  Now  'tis  thy  turn.  This  tale  of  mine  I  will 
tell  after  a  while ").  The  ancient  commentator, 
not  understanding  to  abv  Bi],  and  imagining  it  to 
mean  (as  now  taken)  "as  you  remarked,"  quoted 
the  original  1.  539  in  the  margin.  The  copyist, 
finding  two  lines  ev  yap  TreirpaKTat  k.t.X.,  and  taking 
Xaip(o'  TeOvavai  as  an  iambic  line,  omitted  the  first 
and  inserted  the  second  where  it  now  stands. 

(xvii)  Eum.  522-523.  rt?  Se  /jurjBev  iv  (f>det  KapStav 
avaTpeifxov.  There  seems  no  point  in  iv  ^aet,  and 
editors  have  emended  freely — e.g. :  iv  Beei,  Auratus; 
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ip  ^oy8ft),  Schiitz;  iv  (ppaBah,  O.  Mueller,  etc.    None 
of  these  emendations  accounts  for  the  MS.  reading. 
I    suggest    that    Aeschylus   wrote  fjL7]B€v  ajjuepov 
("  no\\ise  gentle  "),  which  the  copyist  corrupted  to 
fir}B€v  iv  vH'epa,    and  the   scholiast   glossed   as  eV 

(xviii)  The  copyist  sometimes  substituted  for 
unusual  verb  forms  those  commonly  used — e.g., 
'irpoa€Tpd(f>rj  for  7rpoa66pe(t)0r]  in  Aga.  736.  Similarly, 
in  The  Seven  against  Thebes  754  we  should,  1 
suggest,  read  iv'  €0p6<l>6rj  for  IV  eTpd(f)7],  and  in 
the  antistrophe  hia  Xolyov  for  Bi'  6\(,you,  which  is 
meaningless. 
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NOTE   ON   S.   V.   T.   734-749 

This  passage  of  sixteen  lines  is  shown  in  the  MSS. 
(followed  by  all  editions,  so  far  as  I  know)  as  one 
strophe  and  antistrophe  only. 

The  reading  of  the  Medicean,  from  which  other 
MSS.  here  differ  only  very  slightly,  is  given  below. 
I  have  placed  strophe  and  antistrophe  side  by  side, 
and  numbered  the  lines  for  ease  of  comparison : 

1  eirec  8'  av  avroKTovcoaLV  1  TraXatyevrj  yap  Xeyco 

2  avToBalfCTOt  Odvaxrc  2  Trapafiaalav  ookvttolvov 

3  fcal  '^Oovla  k6vl<^  ttIt)  3  altava  8'  e?  rpirov  fiivei  • 

4  fieXafjL'jrayh al/jLa<polvioVf  4  ^A7r6Wcovo<;  evre  Aaio<; 

5  Tt9  av  Kadapfiov  iropoc  5  fila  rpl^  eiTTOvrof;  iv 

6  Ti9  av  <T^€  Xovaeiev  ;  <o  6  /jL€ao/jL(pd\oL<i  UvOifcol^ 

7  irovot  S6fiQ)v  vioL  iraXai-  7  xPV^tvP^ol<;    Ovaa-/covra 

yevv' 

8  olat  (Tv/jbfiLyec';  KaxoU.  8  a<?  drep  a^^etv  iroXiv, 

We  clearly  require  a  number  of  changes  if  these 
stanzas  originally  corresponded  syllable  by  syllable ; 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  this  metre  for  any  departure 
from  the  normal  rule  of  correspondence.  Editors 
have  proposed  various  emendations,  but  have  re- 
tained the  division  in  two  stanzas. 
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It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  where  the 
correspondence  is  least  exact — viz.,  in  11.  7  and  8 — 
precisely  there  is  the  least  reason  to  suspect  corrup- 
tion on  grounds  of  sense  or  grammar.  And  where 
the  correspondence  is  nearly  exact — namely,  in 
11.  1-4 — there  some  changes  are  necessary  on  other 
than  metrical'  grounds.  Hence,  if  we  propose  to 
make  any  alterations  on  metrical  grounds  alone, 
we  must  be  certain  that  we  have  grasped  the  metri- 
cal scheme. 

A  close  scrutiny  will  show  that  in  the  strophe 
the  first  half  of  the  verse  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  second,  and  the  general  rhythm  is  much  the 
same.  I  suggest  that  we  should  read  these  lines 
as  four  stanzas,  not  two. 

The  present  strophe  falls  almost  without  change 
into  a  strophe  and  antistrophe : 

arp,  ifreiZav  avroKTcvov 

avv  avToSa'LKTG)  \^6dveo(Ti] 
yata  kovl^  Trirj 
/jL€\afjL7ray€<;  alfjLa  <^oLvLOVy 

avTicTTp.  Tt9  av  Kadapfjiov  iropoi. ; 
Tt9  av  (T(j)€  Xvcreiep  ; 
CO  TTovoi  Boficov  veoif 
7ra\aioc(ri  cu/i/xtyfi?  KaKoU, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lines  form  sentences,  or 
clauses  in  the  sentence,  and  that  they  end  with 
complete  words.     The  only  emendations  are: 

(a)  avTOKTovov  avv  for  avroKTovoaaiVy  which  ad- 
mittedly requires  change. 
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{b)  avTohaiK7(p  for  avToSdifcroc,  written  the  same 
in  uncials. 

(c)  The  omission  of  6dv(o(n,  a  gloss  on  avTOKrivdHGi. 

{d)  yat'a  /c6vc<;  for  teal  x^ovla  k6v{,<;.  Most  editors 
read  yata,  following  a  note  of  Hesychius. 

{e)  Xva-eiev  for  Xova-euev.  This  does  not  affect  the 
metre,  but  for  sense  cf .  rt  yap  Xvrpov  (not  Xovrpov) 
ire(T6vT0<i  aCpiaTO'^  ireBo) ;   (Cho.  48). 

For  Bd  long  in  -SaiKra)  cf.  xdpava  hat^a^,  corre- 
sponding to  dvcoOev  dfiTri/jLTTcov  {Cho.  380-396). 

As  regards  the  present  antistrophe  we  are  on  less 
certain  ground,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  corruption  in  the  last  four  lines :  ^ia  rpU  elTrovro^ 
iv  I  fji.e(To/jL(f>d\oL<;  J1vOlko2<;  \  ')(^pT)<TTripLOL^  OvdaKovra 
ykvv  I  a9  drep  acp^euv  ttoXlv. 

In  the  first  four  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
several  difficulties.  There  appears  to  be  no  verb 
for  evT6,  and  what  is  it  that  endures  to  the  third 
generation  ?  evre  appears  rather  inconsequent,  more- 
over,      yap  Xiyeo,  too,  is  weak. 

I  suggest  we  should  read — 

a-rp.  iraXaiyevei  Aatov  TTapav^daeL — 
w/cvTTOLvq),  Savala  S', 
evT^  a\yo<;  alojva  y  €9  TpnrXouv  fiivei — 

dvTLCTTp.  ^ia  Tpl<;  etTroi/ro?  iv  fiecrofK^dXoL^ 

Ovaa-Kovra  ykvva^  drep  (Tcp^etv  ttoXlv. 

Both  TraXaiyevei  Trapai^dcreo  and  ffua  ("  despite/' 
"  disregard  ")  are  in  apposition  to  TraXaiola-i  KaKoh 
and  governed  by  (rvfifiiyel^.     ("  Alas  for  these  new 
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woes  befallen  the  house,  that  have  their  root  in 
ancient  sins,  in  that  olden  transgression  of  Laios 
— so  swift  to  bring  punishment,  yet  so  long- 
enduring,  seeing  that  the  woe  thereof  doth  last  even 
for  a  threefold  generation — yea  !  in  that  despite  of 
His  word,  who  thrice  within  the  Pythian  shrine 
at  the  Earth's  centre,  bade  him  die  childless  if  he 
would  save  the  city.") 

The  corrections  will,  I  think,  explain  themselves, 
but  for  Bavala,  scanned  _  ^  _,  cf.  Theb.  723  evm-aiav 
and  Supp.  385  Uraiov,  For  rpiirXovv  note  the 
scholion  Aatovy  Ot5t7ro8o9,  'Ereo/cXeou?. 

The  reader  may  think  this  change  very  bold  at 
first  sight,  but  I  would  ask  him  to  put  two  questions 
to  himself.  Is  he  prepared  to  throw  over  the  whole 
theory  of  syllabic  correspondence  ?  If  not,  how 
does  he  propose  to  emend  the  stanzas  as  they  stand  ? 
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